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PREFACE 


These lectures formed part of the Board 
of Education’s Holiday Latin Course 
for Teachers, organised and conducted 
by Sir. W. Edwards, Headmaster of 
the Bradford Grammar School and my- 
self, and held at Illdey in tlie summer of 
1918. In response to many enquiries 
they are now offered to a larger public. 
When they were delivered, the prin- 
ciples laid down and the methods ad- 
vocated were illustrated by practical 
demonstrations with classes of boys 
from the Bradford Grammar School, 
and they were followed by full discus- 
sions in which further explanations could 
be rhade. I could therefore afford to 
be less explicit on many points than 
would otherwise have been the case. 


V 
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I have nevertheless thought it better 
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ledgments to mv acknow- 
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"•ere invaluable when I “eight 

the original draft. "taking 
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clear in the lectures themselves, namely 
that I am far from ex])ecling that any 
teacher Avould find liimsclf able to adopt 
in iolo the methods advocated. I hope 
rather that fello^v-^vorkc^‘s in an arduous 
field will watch for hints and suggestions, 
and will, so to speak, help themselves 
out of my experience. 


BnADFOUD, Aug. 1919. 


L. W. P. L. 
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INTRODUCTION 


By W. EDWAKDS, M.A., 
Ilcadranstcr of the Bradford Grammar Scliool. 


Ix the report of the Prime JMinister’s 
Committee upon the position of Modern 
Languages in the Edueational Systcin 
of Great Britain there occurs, in a jjlca 
for the extended teaching of modern 
languages, tlie amazing proposition 
“ Many must be instructed in order 
that a few may make good.” This 
astounding doctrine, which would jus- 
tify many of the worst abuses of the 
past, would, if it were accepted, estab- 
lish beyond question a claim for com- 
pulsory Greek and Latin in our Schools, 
for there are no subjects in which the 

few have made good to a more marked 
xi 
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s\ibjccts too. The percentage of boys 
^vho actually use Geometry or Algebra 
or Chemistry or Modern Languages or 
any other particular subject in their 
vocation in after life is very little, if 
at all, larger than in the ease of Latin. 
Fortunately very few of our secondary 
school-boys at the age of twelve or 
thirteen or fourteen have definitely de- 
cided their future vocations, and you 
cannot predicate of any boy at this 
age that he will in his future vocation 
actually use any particular subject of 
a school curriculum, except, perhaps, 
English and Arithmetic. The purel)'- 
utilitarian argument, even if it were in 
itself a sound argmnent to use in such 
a matter, breaks down, and the claim 
of any subject, be it Science or Mathe- 
matics or. Latin or what you udll, to a 
substantial place in a school curriculum 
must depend on the training that it gives 
and its value in making, not a chemist 
or an engineeir or a priest or a lawyer, 
but a man and a citizen. 
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learner insensibly conics to grasp the 
fundamental principles that underlie 
speech, and to acquire the habit of 
exact expression. The boy or girl thus 
trained has a weapon which should be 
of avail whenever he or she desires to 
acquire a new language.” These are 
the words of the Reserv^ations to the 
Report of the I^Iodcrn Languages Com- 
mittee. It may be added that accuracy 
of expression means exactness of thought, 
and the one thing above all that we 
need in the present times is the caijacit}’- 
to think straight, clearly, and sincerely. 
The man who, as a boy, has been con- 
tinually compelled to analyse words and 
phrases and to get down to their exact 
significance and meaning, as he must do 
before he can translate them into Latin, 
will be less likely to think in catchwords 
and labels or take his opinions in packets. 
As far as any subject can do so, Latin 
trains to clear thinking and accuraey 
and capacity, and, as it is well put in 
the following pages, “ Knowledge is not 
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power, power is fi, 
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method that are the outcome of some 
twenty years’ teaching experience, and, 
in the hands of Sir. Leu'is at any rate, 
have been attended with undoubted 
success. It is a system whicli has 
secured solidit}- without sacrifice of in- 
terest. There is no reason why even 
the learning of Grammar should be 
dull; it niajf be made positively joyous. 
Moreover, some such method as that 
outlined in these pages I believe to be 
at once the shortest and the firmest 
path towards the attainment, not only 
of linguistic training, but also of the 
other aims laid down in the circular of 
the Board of Education on the Teaching 
of Latin in Schools — an acquaintance 
with some of the more important authors 
of the classical period, and as much 
knowledge as can be obtained of Roman 
life and civilisation. There is a place 
for the use of Realien, of photographs, 
vase paintings, and so forth, wliich may 
illuminate and aid the pupils in their 
reading. Nor will there be less but 
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of the nnr.+ ^ ^ more comprehension 

authors spirit of classical 

tion of definif^^r^*' founda- 

^^finite hnguistic training. 



I 

Tuts is the first of a series of papers 
which I have undertaken to read in con- 
nexion with our course, on the method 
of teaching Latin in class from the 
elementary or first-year work up to the 
end of a boy’s fourth year of Latin. 

I propose to describe as fully and as 
accm’atcly as I can my oum practice in 
the class-room — indeed, that is what I 
have been asked to do, — not by any 
means in the belief that my own methods 
are the best — I should be the last person 
to claim that — but because they are at 
any rate the outcome of over twenty 
years’ experience and of much thought 
given to the problem of how to obtain 
the result which we all desire. I do not 
say that the same methods ^vill be 
1 B 
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Dr. Rouse and with the Perse School, 
Cambridge, and much recommended of 
late. I do not believe in the direct 
method for Latin. If the test were to 
be the Icnoivledgc of the Latin language 
acquired by a class of boys in, say, 
four years, I believe the direct method 
would fail by that test. But even if 
I had to admit defeat on that test 
and the Direct Methodists emerged from 
it triumphant, I should still think it 
the wrong method for Latin. And the 
reason is that, side by side with the one 
purpose which we all have of instilling 
a knowledge of the Latin language, we 
must always keep in view the general 
education of the boys, towards which 
the teaching of Latin is only an instru- 
ment. “ Latin,” says a recent vnriter 
on educational methods — ^Mr. Kemp’ — 
“ Latin cannot be taught as a living 
language without too great a sacrifice 
of something more valuable.” I agree, 

^ E. N. Kemp, Methods Jot Elementary and Seeondary 
Schools. Lippincott, 1915. $1.15. 
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quite sure that the literary method is 
the right one. I am not merely desirous 
of unpnrting a knowledge of the Latin 
language. I am aiming at generating 
or elieiting the power to think. Know- 
ledge is nol power. Tliere was never 
a greater mistake made than when 
that misstatement Avent unchallenged. 
There can indeed be no power without 
knowledge, but the power comes from 
the capacity to apply Icnowledgc. The 
success of an education stands not by 
the amount of knoAvledgc gained, but by 
the amount of capacity to apply it. As 
an instrument to this end I believe 
Latin to stand, side by side Avith geo- 
metr>% supreme as an instrument for 
teaching boys hoAV to think, and this 
is its great educational value. The 
direct method seems to me, therefore, 
to depriA’^e it of most of its value. And 
I Avill say in passing that all modern 
educational method seems to me to err 
seriously in this respect. The rigid 
elimination of the abstract in favour of 
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Latin author at the end of a specified 
time M’ere the test >ve were to apply. 
The real test required — and there is 
none — ^is one wliich would show, not 
what knowledge of Latin had been 
acquired, but how much capacity to 
think had been created, or rather brought 
into play. You need not necessarily be 
discouraged if at the end of four years 
you are told of your pupils : “ Why, 
they can’t even translate an ordinar}^ 
passage of Latin.” If you and they 
have been diligent, they Avill, at the 
stage they have reached, have acquired 
something far more important than the 
ability to do that. 

You ^vill probably also miss in the 
papers I am going to read all attempt to 
base method on educational theory or 
reduce it to principles. I am quite sure 
that there is value in the training of 
teachers and in the work done by train- 
ing colleges. But I am equally sme 
that it can be pushed too far. In the 
end the individuality of the teacher 
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less stress were laid on this part of u 
teacher’s training than seems to be the 
practice at the present time. Children 
differ from one another loo nddclv, and 
one teacher differs too widely from an- 
otlier, to make any uniform system pos- 
sible. The way to the hearts of the 
children has to be discovered by each 
teacher for himself, and that way is 
different for different teachers. I there- 
fore wish to warn you that in what I am 
going to say I want you to be on the 
look - out for hints and suggestions ,• I 
hope you will not expect to be pro- 
vided with a rigid system or method 
of teaching Latin applicable in all 
cases. 

I null give one instance of what I 
mean. I am going to ask you to listen 
to-morrow to a class of beginners who 
will go through some of their Latin 
Grammar as part of a sort of specimen 
lesson illustrative of what I say. You 
will find — unless the boys are too nerv- 
ous — that they may almost be said to 
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vantages ; in particular tlicrc seemed 
to be much less chance of my vciirying 
you by recurring in successive jmpers to 
matter vhich I might have dismissed 
once for all in a single paper. Neverthe- 
less I have decided to follow the latter, 
as after all the most important thing 
seemed to be that we should get, if 
possible, a clear-cut view of the work of 
each year as a whole. 

I shall try to repeat myself as little 
as possible, but if the course I have 
adopted proves to have involved me in 
some slight repetition I wish to apologise 
for it beforehand. 


And now, ha^^ng cleared the ground, 
I will try to describe to you how I 
teach a class of beginners. 

First, I keep my object in view 
steadily from the start. I am not 
solely engaged in imparting knowledge 
— in this case a loiowledge of the Latin 
language. I am also engaged in training 
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is well in hand and that orderliness can 
be restored in a moment by a word or a 
sign. Tlien a little jdayfid fun is often 
helpful. At any rate dullness in the 
class-room is fatal. Very soon I shall 
be able to use my lever, that is, the boys' 
interest in their own progress. This 
asset of the teacher has been too little 
noticed. Indeed only once have I seen it 
definitely referred to in all the innumer- 
able articles I have read on educational 
subjects or on the teaching of this, that 
or the other with which educational 
journals are if anything overstocked. 
Nevertheless I have found it to be the 
great “ child-fact ’* upon Avhich we can 
always rel}'. I therefore don’t much 
trouble 'at the outset wliethcr the boy 
in my class is interested in his Latin. 

I trj' to sec that he enjoys his Latin 
lesson. The subject probablj'^ won’t in- 
terest him, but he will get a great satis- 
faction out of merely mastering some- 
thing or conquering a difficulty. His joy 
comes from a sense of his o^vn progress. 
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there arc some — arc few and rinimportant. 
The only really bad defect is that it 
gives no practice in verb fonns until 
much loo late, and this defect, as we 
shall see in a moment, the teacher can 
to some extent remedy for himself, if 
he will take the trouble. For our first 
year Latin, then, Kennedy and I^Iac- 
millan Part I, and an ordinarj’’ note- 
book arc all we want, and we will 
suppose we have a seetion a day, with 
a Iiomc-work of half an hour t\vo or 
three times a week. 

Let us take grammar first. To begin 
vith the pronunciation. The restored 
pronunciation ^ as recommended by the 
Classical Association (of which every 
Latin teacher should be a member, as 
he should also be a member of the Roman 
Society), and adopted by the Board of 
Education, is essential in Latin and 
advisable in Greek. It ought to be 
made obligatory by law ! 

^ The Hesiored Pronunciation of iMtin and Grech, 
Ijondon, Murniy, 
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twiglit to use. I'liis sort of thing must 
he UTong, and I hope those days are 
over. Let us stick to the restored 
pronunciation. 

Next, Ave want a syllabus as a guide. 
We may be able to do more or less than 
the amount set down in the syllabus, 
and Avc must not be slaves to it. It is 
useful, hoAvcver, as a guide to ourselves 
and the boys, particularly the latter. 
For the sooner avc can get them to realise 
■\vhat we expect of them in a term, or a 
year, the better. Their sense of achieve- 
ment must be brought into play as soon 
as possible. Further, there must be no 
hurrying. Slow but exceeding sure 
must be the rule, and in the memory 
grammar work Ave must alAA'ays be Avell 
ahead of the immediate requirements of 
our exercises. For instance, Ave learn 
the Avhole of mensa before aa'c start our 
first exercise, Avhich requires only the 
nominative and accusative singular, and 
Ave are ready Avdth our second- and third- 
declension nouns — ^knoAAm perfectly — 
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before w e begin to use them in the 
exercises ^here they are first wanted. 

nrrl' the Way through the 
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is nowada\'S, either by people who liave 
never taught it and think it must be 
dull and laborious work, or by people 
who must have taught it badly. It is 
not dull. I assert with confidence that 
any average set of boys, wlio start young 
enougli and not too 3'oung, find a sheer 
joy in learning Latin or Greek grammar 
and look upon it as fun, provided always 
they knoAv it perfectly ; and the\' prefer 
to know it perfectly. If you find the 
Latin grammar lesson is dull, look out 
for a fault in j'-our own teaching; the last 
thing to do is to blame the boys or the 
subject. 

Chorus the nouns, adjectives, prO' 
nouns, and regular verbs. Don’t leave 
out parts of them to be filled in 
later on ; boys don’t like to have 3mu 
telling them or suggesting . that they 
can’t be asked to learn something. Go 
straight ahead. Make the most of the 
rhythm that can be got. Set up a sort 
of chant. Let the class sing its Latin 
grammar if it likes. You need not be 
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Test these separntel^* in writing or othcr- 
'visc, m\tl later on, of coih*sc, by their 
wse in the exercises. Set the boys to 
hear one another in pairs now and then. 
It will help to spur on the weaker ones. 
Boys donT like to find tliemselves being 
left behind, and in particular they don’t 
like not being able to join in the fun. 
Introduce some movement where you 
can. When they arc repeating adjec- 
tives, for instance, I make the boys point 
in the air to each word, as they say it, 
of an imaginary paradigm placed in front 
of them. Sometimes the}' make a sign 
where the well-known stumbling-blocks 
occur — raise their hands or wave a ruler 
or anything. I call them danger-signals. 
The whole thing must go merrily and be 
enjoyable, as all learning ought to be, 
and can be -with a little versatility and 
liveliness on the jiart of the teacher. If 
you don’t get what you want almost at 
once, the teaching is wrong. Begin again 
and try something else. And above all 
congratulate the boys as they get on to- 
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wards the goal you have set, and malce 
sure they feel that the goal is weU within 
their reach and capacity. They must 
see that you are yom-self pleased and 
are enjoying the work yourself, being 
always sympathetic and ready to help 
— really anxious to produce with the co- 
operation of the hoys a result of which 
all can be proud together. You don’t 
so much teach them as help them to 
learn. 

Of course all this memorising of 
accidence belongs to the acquiring know- 
ledge part of the business. Still, oppor- 
tunities occur of setting the boys think- 
ing as well; and before leaAung the 
question of grammar I may notice one 
or two specific points to which I should 
call attention as progress is made. For 
instance, we may notice the character- 
istic a vowel of the first declension, 
without, however, going into details of 
formation, especially when we know 
that later on early lessons in Greek will 
give us a better chance of making tilings 
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clear, as in the ease of the boj's I teach. 
The u and c vowels of the fourth and 
fifth declensions arc also clearly marked. 
In the tliird declension the stem (a 
dangerous word — shall we say base or 
trunk?) is important, and it is helpful 
to keep the stem and the ease-endings 
distinct. Which reminds me that rapid 
revision may be done by giving the 
stem once only and running tlirough 
the rest of the noun with the last con- 
sonant of the stem and the case-endings 
alone : Index, iudi-cem, -cis, -ci, -cc, 
etc. It seems to help the neuters rather 
than otherwise, as they have to be 
watched. For instance, we rim through 
index, radix, rex, miles, and -pes in this 
way. Then comes caput. Up go all 
the hands of the thirty boys in the class 
as a danger-signal, and the noun goes 
caput, caput (and here the boys say, “ I 
must watch that ”), capi-tis, -ti, -ie, -ta, 
-ia (-with extra emphasis), -turn, -tibus, 
-tibiis. And so with the other neuters. 
And so also I have a little deviee for 
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fixing the ablative of calcar, etc. This 
sort of thing seems not only to eliminate 
the familiar capitem-\ms,takc in exercises, 
but it also helps to make the grammar 
lesson go merrilJ^ It goes much more 
rapidly, too, if you tliink you can safely 
allow the repetition of the case-endings 
only with the last consonant of the stem. 
As a matter of fact I always do this in 
Greek, but not always in Latin, wlrich 
shows again that we must suit our 
system to each individual set of boys. 
The genitive plural of the third declen- 
sion, again, has to be treated carefully, 
and affords us a capital opportunity of 
testing the thoughtfulness of our class. 
A few exceptions’ vdll have to be 
mentioned here, and. again in connex- 
ion with gender rules, when it becomes 
necessarj^ to do so for the purposes of 
exercises, but generally speaking we let 
“ exceptions ” severely alone druing the 
first year. Exercise the memory but 
don’t burden it. 

I will remark here hoAV slipshod the 
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teaching on this particular point, the 
genitive plural of the third declension, 
oftciv is. Amuse yourselves during one 
of the periods we have set down for 
discussion by asking one another what 
nile you give for the formation of the 
genitive plural of the third declension 
in Latin, and see how many different 
practices you get. The grammars arc 
mostly just as bad. iSIy own favourite 
Macmillan Part I. is itself faulty. 
Personally, I do not hesitate to ask the 
boys quite early to treat neuters separ- 
atel}’’ from masculines and feminines, 
and in the latter to master the difference 
between the three classes : (1) Those 
which increase in the genitive with stem 
in a single consonant; (2) those which 
do not increase ; and (3) those whieh 
have two consonants at the end of the 
stem. Exceptions then become really 
few. Tell the boys it is difficult and 
that you want them to conquer a diffi- 
culty, and they will almost always respond 
to the call. It is a fact which is often 
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overlooked that there is great virtue 
in the mere conquering of a difficulty. 
Boys get a genuine satisfaction from 
doing it, and they unconsciously gain 
confidence for the future, which is im- 
portant. I do not say difficulties should 
be raised for that purpose, but where 
they naturally oeeur they should be 
faced fearlessly and not slurred over. 
I am not convinced of the soundness of 
prevalent theories foxmded on the notion 
that everything must be made easy for 
the child. 

Further opportunities for eliciting 
thought occur in the conjugations of the 
verbs and in connexion with the mean- 
ings of certain parts of them, and in 
various ways, but I need scarcely go 
into further detail. Of course our oppor- 
tunity for this training in the power to 
thinlc comes more often in connexion 
with the exercise work. I am only 
saying that it need not be left exclusively 
to those times when we are engaged on 
that part of the subject. 
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Apropos of the verb, don’t teach the 
conjugations by bits. Have them learnt 
straight off. It is much easier in reality 
and has a distinct value. I am pleased 
to find that the rvriter whom I quoted 
before lays this down definitely. He 
says : “ It is not wise to make the whole 
study of the verb fragmentary^ The 
study of whole conjugations must not 
be long deferred.” 

I turn now to e.\ercises and transla- 
tion. Before we begin our exercises it 
is essential to make sure that our class 
thoroughly understands the elements of 
English grammar. As we believe in 
systematic thought being gone tlirough 
from the start, we shall not be satisfied 
with a result which is merely picked up 
by ear or by imitation, or by the pro- 
cesses by wliich the native tongue is 
learnt. I have explained why I do not 
believe in that method. Our first 
exercise deals only with subject, verb, 
and object, but an understanding of 
those simple elements must by no means 
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be taken for granted. As a rule I find 
that they are not properly understood. 

, We explain the structure of the simplest 
English sentence again before we attempt 
the Latin exercise, and I find it very 
useful to employ the phrase “ the skele- 
ton of the sentence ” for the subject, 
verb, and object. I take the English - 
into-Latin exercises for practice and go 
rapidly round the class, each boy picking 
out the skeleton in the simplest form 
from the first dozen or so exercises in 
the book. The process is rather slow, 
but I am sure it is well worth while, and 
I do not start on the Latin till I am as 
sure as I can be that the structure of a 
simple English sentence is really grasped. 
Then, with the necessary explanation of 
the use of the nominative and accusa- 
tive in Latin, and a warning that the 
verb in Latin usually stands last, is 
for the present always to be looked for 
at the end of a Latin sentence and must 
be put last in tmning from English into 
Latin, we begin with Exercise 1. The 
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words arc not merely translated, ihc 
boys are made to repeat “ subject, verb, 
object ; nominative, verb, accusative ; 
tlie so-and-so tliingumbobs the what s- 
his-namc; first my nominative, next 
my verb (from the end of the sentence), 
then my accusative,” and the transla- 
tion is VTitten on the blackboard as it 
comes. The necessary articles and 
possessive adjectives arc soon added 
quite naturally. No Inrther progress 
must be attempted until the work is 
flawless. Then the English-into-Latin 
comes. Simple as it is, have every 
■word parsed on paper in column , have 
the skeleton numbered 1, 2, 3; the 
subject parsed : noun, nominative singu- 
lar, with its Latin; the verb parsed 
merely as verb with its Latin; the 
object as noun, accusative singular with 
its Latin. Don’t grudge the time it 
takes. Go tlirough it again viva voce, 
and make the boys say always . Verb, 
at the end of the sentence. 

It is extraordinary how the omission 
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of insistence on the fact that the verb 
■usually closes the Latin sentence, and 
of a little drill on the point during the 
first two or three •weeks, leads to much 
trouble later on. Bad habits are diffi- 
cult to eradicate, and yet it is easj’ to 
guard against the formation of this 
particular had habit in connexion ■v\ith 
the position of the verb in a Latin 
sentence. I wUl exemplify. For manj^ 
years non' I have acted as examiner in 
Latin to a certain public body, setting 
and correcting a paper for hoys who are 
just completing their second year of 
Latin. Four or five sentences by way 
of composition always form part of the 
paper and year after year the same tiling 
occurs. The verb is set down in the 
Latin version just where it occurs in 
the English. It is one of the points I 
have called attention to in my report 
on the work •with persistence, but quite 
in vain. I have strongly recommended 
that a note be printed on the question 
paper to the effect that marks -will be 
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given for obscrv'ance of the correct order 
of words in tlie Latin sentence ; or that 
the Board for whom I act should notify 
the principals of the schools concerned 
that it looks for more care in regard to 
tliis among other points. Nothing is 
done, and practically all the schools in 
a whole area are quite satisfied to go on 
in the old way. And yet consider how 
we are handicapped later on when we 
begin to teach boys how to vary the 
natural order for the sake of emphasis, 
etc,, as vdll have to be done as soon as 
consecutive prose begins, if not before. 
The point may seem one of no great 
importance at this stage, but it is just 
one of those where tlie teacher gets his 
opportunity of preparing the ground for 
the future, and I have thought it worth 
while to dwell on it. I advise you 
then to get this right in the very first 
exercise. 

Then in the next exercises, where the 
plural number and the other cases come, 
by means of our skeleton plan we shall 
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I use in the later stages of a boy’s career, 
which we shall come to in the succeed- 
ing papers. Observe that our written 
parsing scheme becomes more elaborate 
as the successive advances arc made. 
Adjectives soon come in, first as attri- 
butes, and then as predicates with the 
verb “ to be,” at which particular point 
great care is required. Later on we get 
some forms of modal verbs followed by 
an Infinitive. But experience has taught 
me that, if no sliirking of the parsing is 
allowed from the beginning to the end of 
this first year, all these points lose their 
terrors for the boys. In fact I should 
like you to understand that I am a firm 
believer in the value of parsing. Obser^^e 
also that we can get plenty of practice 
in verb-forms by getting on with our 
grammar. We can use the whole of the 
Indicative of the four conjugations, 
Active and Passive, and the Imperative 
if we like. But the use of the Imperative 
requires care, for obvious reasons. The 
Passive Imperative, for instanee, has to 
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be avoided, as it is really reflexive and 
only poetieal. Praetice in its forms can 
o y properly be obtained from the 
eponent verbs, which scarcely belong 
to this year s work. Also the so-called 
lire Imperative, amaio etc., is 

With the MaemUlan this praetice hL 

^ ''“b-forms in 

trni,] sentences, and it is a little 

o^d remedy it in future editions. 
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and Instrument, the Locative, i\Iotion, 
Ablative of Respect, Comparison, and 
one or two others, all of which must be 
harped on at cven'^ opportunity till 
thoroughly grasped. Ask the same 
question about them time after time, 
and try to create a rivalry amongst the 
boys in being ready vdth the necessary 
answers, and take care that there is 
thought behind it all. 

These elementary rules form the 
groundwork of •what later on becomes 
the boys’ syntax-book, but I trust to 
their memories alone in the first year. 
In practice it \vill be found that the 
work progresses very rapidly with 
accurate results if these methods are 
followed. 

Before I leave the question of exercises 
you w'ill perhaps wish to know' how' I do 
correcting. You will imderstand that 
every boy has his exercise parsed on 
paper. Each sentence is then written 
out in his notebook on everj' other line, 
w'hen paper is not as scarce as it is now- 
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adays, and tlie left-hand page is always 
left blank. Now I believe it is not much 
good for the teacher to take these books 
away and return them corrected to the 
boys, even if he reads the correet version 
out, explains mistakes, and has the 
corrections written in. I recommend 
that every boy be seen persona%. I 
have him standing on my left while I 
go through his work, mark his mistakes, 
and give him an opportunity to say 
what the correction should be. If he 
is not clear about it he passes round to 
my right and thinks it out wliile I see 
the next boy, and he usually finds out 
what is the matter and tells me about 
it, before I allow him to go back to his 
desk. He can refer to his books, or I 
may have looked at his parsing and 
marked the mistakes there also ; so that 
a few minutes are as a rule enough. He 
then writes the corrected sentence in 
full on the blanlc left-hand page opposite 
his original incorrect sentence, before 
he proceeds with the work the class are 
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doing during niy correcting time, which 
will be getting the English of the next 
Latin-Englisli exercise, a piece of trans- 
lation, or a \\Tittcn test on grammar. 
Let me emphasise the necessity of having 
the correct vemion of the ro/iolc sentence 
written out whenever mistakes are made. 
It is not enough for single words to be 
corrected. A boy must be made to 
practise doing the right thing. K he 
has made a mistake in a sentence, you 
must make certain that he actually sees 
that sentence tvritten correctly as a 
whole by himself before he has done 
with it. You cannot be too particular on 
this point. To insist upon it is one of 
your most effective means to ensm'c that 
your pupil is gradually gaining that 
complete mastery over his material 
which is so essential. For my part, I 
gather up the exercise-books of a class 
three or four times a term and mark 
heavily for the corrected work, and I 
let it be known that I look upon careful 
correction as an indispensable sign of a 
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good spirit ip the class. The process of 
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what, about the weaker sets whieh 
periodically come along ? ” I will thcrC' 
fore just make one suggestion and leave 
it at that. I find in such cases that the 
most effective thing to do is to leave as 
little new work to the bo5’'s as possible. 
I should have every exercise done viva 
vocc first or, better still, on the black- 
board, so as to get the eye-help as well, 
and then set again for homc-Avork or 
ordinary class-work, with the addition 
of not more than a couple of new 
sentences. It sounds rather like doing 
the boys’ work for them, but it induces 
a habit of accuracy Avhich is in itself 
most valuable. I got the idea from 
teaching elementary Greek, when this 
method is necessary even Avith intelligent 
boys, and I am going to refer to it again 
in a moment. That’s the sort of thing 
I mean by modification of method, and 
Avith that Ave may pass on to the question 
of translation. 

Translation at this stage does not 
require much discussion, but there are 
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that they never need be frightened of a 
piece of Latin if only they will keep their 
lieads and apply their knowledge of the 
structure of a Latin sentence. Some 
small points of difference of idiom, wljieii 
they can already understand, occur and 
should be noted, and a piece like No. 5, 
Theseus and Ai’iadnc, gives aji oppor- 
tunity for a chat, as usually most of the 
class have already read the story in 
English in their Tanglexvood Talcs, often 
as pari; of their English lessons. But 
we cannot hope to do anything in the 
way of instruction as to style, etc., at 
present, and must be content with the 
mere practice involved in finding out 
the meaning. 

I may say that ivhile boys are getting 
their rough draft of the translation I 
make a point of asking frequently if 
any one is in a difficulty with it, as I 
think it is bad for young boys to get 
stuck, and I encourage them to ask me 
for help if they are so stuck. I try to 
avoid their writing down a lot of non- 
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sense as an attempted translation, as 
part of a principle in which I thoroughly 
eheve m aU branches of education— 
namely, that every possible care should 
be taken that written work has the mini- 
mum number of mistakes. It is so im- 
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into -Greek exei’cise done and written 
on the blackboard in front of the class, 
before it is attempted by the boys 
indi\^duaII3^ That is, the exercise is 
really done for them bj'^ one or two 
boys, then rubbed off the board and set 
again to be done in class or for home- 
work. The principle is that at all costs 
tlie boys’ ^vritten •\vork must, generally 
speaking, be accurate. Tlicre is such a 
thing as a habit of accuracy. 

Lastly, vocabulary’’ must be acquired 
as \vc ■5>rQe,aed. Witlx tlxc Mactaxllan it 
comes quite naturally as words are used 
again and again, and the vocabulary 
required is not extensive. Personally, 
an occasional, home-lesson for rex'ision 
of vocabulary is all I find necessary. I 
have it learnt from Latin into English, 
i.e. I ask the Latin xvord and expect the 
English to be given, but if any one 
prefers to practise both ways in this 
first year I should have nothing to say. 
A good deal is also picked up in the way 
of single words from the grammar. 
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Biav we aim at as our first year’s work 
u-itb boys of t^vclvc ? Classes, of coui-sc, 
vary in capacity, but I find by experi- 
ence that, as a minimum, the neeideiice 
can be thoroughly mastered up to the 
end of the four regular conjugations with 
capio. ix. all the five regular declensions, 
adjectives and comparison of adjectives, 
pronouns, and verbs eomplete. Oiteii 
we shall be able to add some work at 
the numerals, and anomalous verbs, 
but as I am a firm believer in thorough- 
ness, even at the expense of rate o 
progress, I am never very anxious as 
long as the above minimum is J-eaflied- 
After all, with the addition of the 
anomalous verbs at the beginning 
the next year, there wiU be no waste of 
time owing to the grammar 
not being adequate. The 
reach in the exercise-book varies r 
more. But here again experience shows 
that we may expect to get at eas ° 
exercise on the relative pronoun. So tha 
the boys will have had plenty of practice 
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[/« the. foUoxtiiig lecture I contemplate a class of 
boifs of some ability, beginning Latin xclieri they 
arc bct-ceen eleven and tzcclve ycar.s of age — such a 
class as can usually be formed out of scholarship 
boys from the elementary schools. Experience shows 
that sttch boys -may quite properly begin Greek on 
the classical side of their secondary school after one 
year of Latin. But xcith less intelligent pupils, or 
those who begin Latin younger, this course would 
be inadvisable, and in their case three years may 
well be allowed for the work set out in these lectures 
for the first two years of Latin.l . 

I HAVE to deal in this paper with the 
second year’s work in Latin, and I shall 
follow' the same plan as in my first paper, 
namely that of discussing as fully as I 
can in the time at mj' disposal each 
branch of the subject in turn. 

Let me say at once that I used to 
find this second year of Latin very 

47 
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troublesome and difficult. The work 
never seemed to go as well at this stage 
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e^ptanally difflealt, and I tried aU 
sorts of tlungs to set it right. 

In the end I blamed the book which 

in.pZfd 

pon. And now I am o^nino- 

fear 

LT;„„ r fT ” ““ “-e hooka 

the h ‘'W^y-p.ggiedy. Ti, . 

tke boys backwards and forward fern 
sentence constructions to complex sen 

anLSnlbitof "'>“"=^'“=3 

to no^"lta ^7°“’ 

most and boy 

=k>P tossmg in a troubled sea C ^ 
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intelligent being making an orderly pro- 
gress. 

I remember Dr. Keeling once putting 
into my hands a new Latin Course 
which had been sent to him by the 
publishers. He subsequently asked me 
my opinion of it, and when I made 
a hesitating reply, he remarked : “ I 

call it the Jungle Book.” Of course he 
was right. It would have muddled any 
class of schoolboys under the age of 
twenty-five. All the books seem to me 
to suffer from tliis malady of jiumpiness 
to a greater or less extent. 

If permitted, a small piece of auto- 
biography might here be helpful to some 
of my feUow-teachers. It -^vas the diffi- 
culty I was finding with this second-year 
Latin which first led me to adopt a plan 
which proved veiy useful both at the 
time and afterwai'ds. I tried the effect 
of making a careful note of every lesson 
which I gave and then reviewing the 
work and progress periodically in the 
light of these notes. It is impossible to 
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saj vrliether this little device would do 
the same for others as it did for me. It 
is astonisliing what it did for me. It 
cleared things up wonderfully. In a few 
weeks I could put my finger on the cause 
of aU the trouble. It was simply the dis- 
connected and disjointed way in which 
the work was proceeding, the kind of 
thing I have just described. By turning 
through my notes of a month's lessons 
I reahsed, as I had never reahsed before, 
■what a miscellaneous collection of rules 
and usages, without any connected thread 
running tlux)ugh tliem, I had been 
expecting the boys to assimilate. Clearly 
thCTe was something wrong in the way 
this class^ was being treated, to which 

next years set must not be subjected. 

Now that I have mentioned tlie 
matter, let me tell you that I verj* soon 
extended my plan of note-making to 
everj- lesson I gave in all classes, °and 
learnt a good deal by it. Of course the 
notes soon needed to be only verv brief 
but I kept up the practice 
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them for many years, much longer indeed 
than Avas at all necessary as far as I was 
myself concerned. But it had become a 
habit and I also found — perhaps this will 
appeal to you more — that it enabled me 
to be of some servdee to colleagues inwaj’^S 
which I need not specify. But I must 
apologise for being autobiographical. I 
have merely mentioned the matter on 
the chance that some of my fellow-v 
teachers who have not tried such a plan 
may find something similar as useful as 
I did. My onm notes of lessons are 
scanU' and might conve)'- little to any 
one else. But I have brought tvv'o or 
tlrree of the volumes wdth me, and you 
are welcome to look at them, if you care 
to do so. 

I am quite sure, then, that for second- 
year work methodical and ordcrlj'^ 
arrangement is required above all things. 
So far as the exercise work is concerned 
we ought to have a perfectly definite 
scheme in view, and the boys ought 
themselves to be able to see quite clearly 
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and understand why we take the work 
in a particvdar way, and what we are 
driving at. Our object should not, at 
tins stage, be to familiarise the boys 
with the usages and constructions which 
they are likely to meet with most 


commonly, say, in Caesar. At this stage 
—I am speaking of boys who begin 
Latin early— the translation should stiU 
consist of pieces construeted to run 
parallel with the exercise -book. The 
mad race to start your class on its 
Caesar spoils everything, and an exercise- 
book compiled with that object in view 
IS useless. Reduce that plan to an ab- 
surdity by referring to the first chapter 
or two of any book of Caesar, and write 
own m a list the constructions which 
you wUl decide to teach, and the order in 
which you wiU do it. However much we 
may modify it, that plan won’t do for a 
moment. If the exercise work in the 
second year of Latin is to be, so to 
spea , correlated with anything, it must 
be correlated with the work done in the 
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English period. Our Latin translation 
must still be subsen’icnt to our Latin 
composition. Next j'car things uill be 
different, and that’s quite soon enough 
for them to be so. The boys arc simply 
not ready for even the simplest pieces 
Avhich caji be found in Latin authors, 
however much lielp we are prepared to 
give. 

At the same time no such successful 
attempt has been made, so far as I 
know, to constiuct Latin pieces for 
translation on the proper plan, namely 
that of progress parallel with the advance 
Avhich is being made in composition, as 
has been done for us in Greek by Pro- 
fessors Walters and Conway in their 
first Greek book, Deigma. Sonnen- 
schein’s Latin Readers and Writers are 
perhaps the best, but they are not con- 
vincing.. They are, however, planned 
on the right lines. 

You vdll, then, see that I think the 
ideal second-year Latin book is still to 
be written, and when written I hope it 
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will be for second-year work only, with 
no more than the necessary margin for 
weaker and stronger sets. It is a 
mistake to put ponderous and exhaustive 
voliunes into the hands of young boys. 
They simply despair at the prospect in 
front of them. 

Personally I have dispensed Avith an 
exercise book altogether in the second 
year and construct my own, so to speak, 
mailing the boj'^s VTite up in a notebook 
the necessary rules as they proceed. It 
involves trouble, and the sentences you 
set have to be carefully thought out 
beforehand, with vocabulary from youi’ 
reading - book, and dictated on each 
occasion. This means loss of time, but 
I have found it pay in the end. Still I 
do not wish to recommend that course 
to any one else. It would be dangerous 
advice to give for obvious reasons, and 
in choosmg the text-book to be used in 
the Bradford Grammar School I still 
seiect MacmiUan Part II., and I try to 
get over the weakness which, as I think. 
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it exhibits in common with other similar 
books, by setting down for the tcrm\s 
or the year’s work selected sections only, 
to which proceeding it docs at any rate 
lend itself quite well. If you care to 
consult our syllabus you u'ill see how I 
manage it. Or you might prefer the in^ 
evitable North and Hillard. It has many 
good points. It at least jirovides abun' 
dance of good straightforward sentences, 
and you can mostly take the chapters in 
what order you please. It may be a 
little difficult, but you will probably 
have to stick to ^Macmillan Part I. for 
a few weeks for verb-practice, and North 
and Hillard’s A to 1C preliminary exercises 
can also be worked through before you 
start on the main body of the book. 
So it ought to make a good alternative 
choice. The reading - book has to be 
some simplified Latin, or Rivington’s 
single -term texts may be used. We 
have to choose one or the other, and by 
dint of giving judicious help get along 
as best we can. 
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Now let us consider the actual scheme 
o work for the second year. A'ou will 
at once undemtand more clearly Avhv I 
on t ike the books. A quite definite 
oiust have, on the principles 
' 1C 1 I explained in my first paper, and 

on the thu-d year of Latin. 

~ „ ^^cgin vdth comes a little revision 
verb f ' " fuller practice in 

of e.xplanation 

Sot X 

T, earlv and 

It^Zf ■'’■ ='>'>■ «- 

anomalous and deponent ™bs and shon- 

bv the f what we mean 

as I This, 

after ^ f several weeks. 

Now ^ ^ scheme, 

for r as a minimum 

atd tdS 2r“'1 

commnTirl fi question and 

all in the ttairt '^'aasM. 

■to exeeptioT ’’“f 

Pions or peculiarities e.xcept 
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those wliich nrc exceedingly common. 
No correlatives, etc. If we arc able to 
add the use of participles with the abla- 
tive absolute, and the simplest possible 
caiisal and temporal clauses required in 
connexion with them, we shall get a 
maximum. Take the work in that order 
and let it go steadily and uninterruptedly 
fonvard. It is altogether unnecessary 
to intersperse with exercises on the 
Ablative of Association or the Predica- 
tive Dative. If we do anything of that 
kind we simply overburden the memory 
and overtax the capacity of the boys. 
K wc take our translation lesson care- 
fully, they will become familiar enough 
with quite a large number of such 
usages to employ them naturally and 
accurately in their composition. As I 
said in my first paper, I am all in favom' of 
these case-usages being introduced in the 
pieces for translation or in the sentences, 
as in Macmillan Part I., without specific 
exercises being devoted to them. The 
teacher shotdd then sort' them up for 
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the boys at his discretion. For the 
present the boys’ thinking is to be done 
mostly on the complex sentence. 

I must now tell you how I proceed, 
lo begin with, I avoid all technical terms 
except those which simply cannot be 
Aspensed with. Wltere I use them in 
this paper it is for the sake of shortness 

, ^ -^hu. It does not mean 

hat I use them in my teacliing in the 

^ o a ^ tlon’t employ such terms 

I , “consecutive.” If a 

3“““ “ "ith tliese teehnieal 

113 “ translation you ask 

bmi fc reason why a.verb is subjunc- 

tSei^ t ““ition o, 

3 “ Wief that there is some- 
thmg fauey about it, that it is 1 sITIf 

talisman that will i • “ ^ o* 

■Meulties. auditemat Xe w3!’ ““ 
saying sometwa and cor hZT '! 

got these tepimplest 

of his tfefons or 

P e he answers. 
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Othenvise lie as often as not makes what 
is really a guess ; and the damage is 
that, thougli you know he is guessing, 
he doesn’t, or doesn’t realise it. If he 
■wants to guess, by al\ means oblige bim. 
I don’t mind liis guessing, but I make 
him say first, “ Please, sir, may I liave 
a guess ? ” 

In this connexion I ought perhaps to 
forearm myself against criticism — 
though, please remember, I rather court 
criticism than avoid it. A recent writer 
has poured out the vials of his VTath 
on this question of guessing. He says 
there has been too much of this “ don’t 
guess ” style of teaehing, and he Avishes 
us to encourage guessing, I suppose 
within limits, though I forget at the 
moment the exact contents of his in- 
teresting paragraph on the subject. I 
do not wish to he taken as disagreeing 
with him. There is all the difference in 
the world betAvecn the judicious, or we 
-might call it the reasoned, guess and 
the wild thoughtless shot. Encourage 
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^ means, but surely dis- 
cotuage the other. There is no Lson 

tofnr ‘Ix* toy® 

two twr between the 

I insist o?‘Pleasl“ “ n ^ 

ever- we shall be ilt t 5““™® 

and we must b, “ 

fount from whieh“itT“t 

and bv ^vay of of guessing, 

technical terms. * 

of you^^S^elch S°!°b‘“ 

Latin-I take tb . ^ as 

granted as arntT'’"' 

Euglieh masS. Vs“" ‘'’= 

English grammar at * a''e'ything on 

- the sfrucC :“*= “ 
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than the boys learn even in their English 
lessons. This will generally prove to be 
the ease, especially when “ No formal 
gi'ainmar ” is the cry' in connexion with 
the instruction given in English — a ciy 
from which teachers of the Classics and 
foreign languages have suffered gi’catly. 
There is something of a reaetion against 
it now even among English teachers 
themselves. In any case, of course, I 
malec friends with the English master, 
and I get what help I can out of him. 
For mstiince, m my <??m sxrhcroi! JT jlrare 
persuaded the master in charge of the 
English to look carefully at my own Greek 
and Latin syntax-book, and I have told 
him, as nearly as I can, wliat particular 
points of syntax the boys will be engaged 
on in their classical lessons in the various 
terms of the second, third, and fourth 
years. I ask him to adopt my termino- 
logyj which is mostly that of the Joint 
Committee,^ as far as he can, but I am 

* Report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Termino- 
logy. London : jMurrny, 1917. Cd. 
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willing to make minor alterations, if 
necessary, to suit him. 

n , , I try to malce use 

cpp English master. But you will 
1 Programme that we have 

Lht’r V I boys 

can be hAed up with the classical teach- 

ihe n? t ‘ban mention 

tZT 7'*- ‘hen, formal 

lesson OT no™it isT t°^t 
-sumption tirnt youtlv^gr Jl“;: 

basfeT ■ ““ 'Should make it the 
basis of your work in Latin. 

Get the^R ° ^ follows. 

fl, . Relative done side by side with 

year with "n- ^ business of the 

and Comma's* 

treated exhausLeW ^ ZT 
instance, we miss ^the 7 atago— for 
atmetion for 7 P°tent,al con- 

hberative Quezon" 7 «'= De- 

^ ion, and we let ne with 
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the Perfect Subjunctive severely alone, 
and stick to iwU uith the Infinitive. 
The omissions will be filled in next year. 
Go on the principle of the parallel 
grammars — examples first, then ru es 
deduced from the examples, the deduc- 
tions to be made as far as possible bj' 
ttie boys themselves in the course ol 
question and answer, llien come oxer 
cises for practice. If the work is done 
carefullv. one or two exercises set foi 
home-work and one or two done tnm 
voce in class, with the blackboard m use, 
^vill usuallv be enough, especially if vc 
adopt the* method of correcting advo- 
cated in the last paper, still keep a 
fair but diminishing amount of paismg 
going in the aim iiocc work, and have the 
rules committed to memory. Adequate 
practice, of course, there must 
we have to ensure that, in t le en , 
boys produce the correct Latin pract - 
cally without conscious effort, au a 
out the definite application ^ ^ ' 
It. is the tioce work that tells us 
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is’ reached, which 

t‘ rz't ^ 

there is nnti hand, 

class than an ex^ce^Ne ^ 

cise work and T amount of exer- 

to avoid ’that dfln”^ 

^'hth the method afdV"’ 
oat (if I ^ , ’ “to insist through- 

ly aiy first paperrV^'^ 
and usage so^tn 

duced shall ^ every sentence pro- 
=•3 possible' “ '"'<= >-oaI Latin 

Question, amj Co' Statement, 

typical. Keen fi exhaustively as 
^egin with those^W^ simple, 

only which are oi Statements 

«tart With the Engt?'^ 
ceeds like this :--5) « vJ P^’°- 

J^ect Statement ? » ' ^ In- 
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the class and make them act, the thing, 
showing them first how it goes. !Makc 
A say to B “The weather is fine,” 
and X report to Y in the form “ A told 
B that the weather was fine.” (Here 
we get a bit of the much vccona- 
mended movement and action even in 
Latin.) Then have another set of boys 
out and let them arrange another 
example in whispers for themselves. 
Put a boy A in charge and he will arrange 
the parts, so to speak. He will explain 
what he is going to say to B and will 
instruct X how to report to Y the state- 
ment he makes. Then let them go 
through it for the class. I call it making 
a charade, and I always know when I 
am doing well, as if anjdihing goes wrong 
in an ordinary lesson mth a duUer boy 
(the change of pronouns, for instance, is 
liable to give trouble, and the tense) 
there is sure to be a hand up at 
once with “ Please, sir, may I make a 
charade for him ? ” Lastly, we make 
our A, B, X, and Y report in all sorts of 
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“Vr.,, 4- ij -I told you, 

onr Th T" be plenty 

8=‘ to ^ »-i ‘he, -on 

other point/ ' Ptononn changes and 
reported <zf t ^““**1' "’0 give them the 
baer/o th lot them get, 

ampL S VnT '“fo several ex. 

which we write^*^ Statement in English, 

»o«step™;:s“"-.‘hobo-d.^dthe 

atruetion in English ■■ / .! S' 
elause introdueel b, .S' / 
to do is tn mol ^ have 

clause is ^^^^^^^^^^.^^^termnoun- 
tliat the conr^ ^ reminder 

always express'^rirEn^K?” 

go on. We Ti ^"gl^sh, and we 
examples on the hn Latin 

Jiostem adesse ; dindf 
and translate 

comes Q. » wiiflt- • 4-1, 1^1^®“ 

Latin ? ” We 'construction in 

get as much as we can 
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ary points. Nego will 
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hall again 
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to^^^ththeInf. afterverbs of ‘hoping, ’etc., 
must be turned into a that-danse before 
bemg translated, and the tense of the 
Inf wall be the future.” But don’t risk 

th?^;a|e 

deal frir.f to "'bid* I 
1th J ‘‘ i-' illustrative of 

lied J d.ould be 

C is t. •”® "'’“to time that a 

struetion I-atin sentence con- 

;lt els”l'-’‘"' '"’*ble him to 

later. A 'h'* '''' “ ii'®'*'' °t two 

thorough graX H,‘ ‘T'" " 
and he mul JL X 
atrueture of EnT!“^ ™derstand the 

eonseeulel!”* >f • ’'='0- 

will be Duzl begins. Otherwise he 
that at aiTl* to this or 

to be giv!l‘l: X'T we want him 
to points of idi^°° attention 

«PWnlv„ut“,T^‘"'" ’^'ball 

‘""a later paper that we 
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may expect an apparent collapse ol’ a 
boy’s faculties when he is faced with a 
consecutive piece of English instead of 
a series of sentences, just as a body’s 
grammar often goes to pieces when he 
begins Verse Composition. Nothing but 
a solid foundation will save him, and I 
am therefore in favour ol‘ the elementary 
syntax work of the second and third 
year being absolutelj'- systematic and 
thorough. The extra time spent is 
recovered later on. Don’t hurry the 
beginnings. 

As with the Ace. and Inf. so with the 
Indirect Question and Command. Go 
tlu’ough the same processes again and 
have them illustrated in the same ^vay. 
Use the advance you are making to show 
how a noun-clause may be the subject 
as' well as the object of a governing verb, 
which need not at all be an actual verb 
of reporting. Otherwise still keep every- 
thing quite simple. Avoid for the 
present Indirect Deliberatives, and diffi- 
culties of sequence, complicated peri- 
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phrastfc tenses, the translation of 

ond much of the lumber 
and paraphernalia of most books. In 

ivitliin the capacity of 
yom class and don’t overburden. Take 

what^ ^ opportunity of telling your class 

S bvTh “‘’•a? *° got through, 

It is w a of the summer term. 

ifthev S 1? tespond 

a they know there is a definite goal, and 

^ioy will drag if they don’t ee a 

this Doint ■ ^ revert to 
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of IdveitT " eight) kinds 

you arac;; and that 

two of then^- ° osfc them to learn about 

theii- year's irork^"' **oy finish 

that you havp +' T 

rather than th ardour 

the work insist 

in viva voce work and parsing 

ii^ can be ^ certain 

olnborale written“u‘“ «'0 

"en parsing of the first- 
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year Latin work should no longer be 
necessary. It may nou' be replaced by 
concise statements of the construetions 
employed, these to be gradunll}’^ reduced 
during the second and third year to the 
mere note in the margin, which, as I am 
going to explain, I require in the fourth 
year in connexion with elementary prose 
composition. 

I made mention a moment ago of one 
good sign I always get that the work is 
going well. Another is the inevitable 
“ Please, sir, may we do it without pars- 
ing ? ” I tell you, when once you have 
got the right spirit at work, the boys 
would soon run away with their teacher, 
if he would let them. The only dull 
moments will be when ^ou are out of 
sorts or not up to the mark yourself. 
Weariness or overstrain in a teacher is 
reflected more acciu-ately in a class of 
British schoolboys than in any mirror. 

A word on adverb-clauses of Purpose 
and Consequence, and I have Gnished 
with the exercise work of this year. 
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ately as that, and separ- 

seems fn i * i "^ersa. It ahvays 

or with the subieot ^7^ introduces, 
late the whnl ! 

mean both for UtiAE^T '''ays— I 

Tatin. Until v and English- 

'^neeessary rep^t 77 
process represent A 
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Adverb -clause of 1 
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case may be ? a ^ Latin, as the 
question must inttadc « 

ment of the rule rr i* state- 

‘lus kind is d„„r '^umething of 

tendency I T T *“<> «>«e is a 
and every PresaJ 7/’^ 
junctive by nia 7 , Lnperfect Sub- 

And y might. 

attempt too tnue77Z^ clauses don’t 
difficulty of choice h 
and Perf. Subi m ^ the Impf. 

governing verb hnrl a past 

^ I'ad better be left till a 
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much later stage, in fact till it has 
been repeatedly noticed in Latin authors. 
In the Indirect Command \vc shall have 
to treat, to some extent, of exceptions. 
Inbeo and veto arc so common that they 
cannot be omitted. And the construc- 
tion of what I call “ resolve ’’ verbs, 
stalno etc., had better be taken as well. 
Neve and ncu maj' be dealt with, and 
impero forms a useful peg for an intro- 
ductory talk on dative vcrljs. But I 
should leave the full treatment of these 
and the impersonal passive eonstmethn 
for the next year. We shall have done 
quite well, without touching such points, 
if by the end of the year the boj^s know 
and can apply the syntax work I have 
set out, with the addition of a fair number 
of rules of case usages and usages of 
prepositions collected both from their 
reading-book and in the ordinary course 
of their exercises. I am all in favom’ 
of these being collected as they occur — 
the simple ones only, of course — and 
entered up by the boys in their note- 
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ooks under the proper headings, in a 
f reference and udth one 
^ ^ example of each usage met 

of difficulties of the Engh'sh 

in such sen- 

Avill Tf '' hunger ” ; “I 

am ° of your arrival ” ; “Fe is 

fiffhfa^n° ‘"Oarage ” ; « he died while 
cfuld “the soldiers 

noisp commands for the 

annpQr ' ^these difficulties dis- 

colleetpfl”^°^j rapidly if the rules are 
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shape if the sentence includes an In- 
direct Statement, etc., and the sequence, 
Primary or Historic, noted if it incIudCvS 
a purpose clause, and so on. As the 
sentences will never be of great length, 
there is plenty of room for these short 
notes in the margin. But the less 
successful boys will have to make fuller 
notes at the foot of the exercise or 
on a separate page. The one great 
essential is to make sure that each boy 
has gone through the necessary process 
of thought, and to be able to see at a 
glance where he is thinking wrongly, 
which is by no means always indicated 
in the mere mistake he makes. 

Before I turn to the grammar and 
translation work of this year I w'ill just 
add one word on the treatment of parti- 
ciples. Tliis often proves a great 
stumbling-block, and I have been asked 
more than once how I manage it. The 
Present and Future Participles Active 
cause little difficulty, and we may con- 
fine ourselves to the Past Participle. 
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only.^ through the main points 

We have to deal with four types : 
n'™r2“c™lfce“wd 

II (deponent verb). 

brought thT^to T* ‘“'"T 

Tartic. in Acc.). 

our men wishfd the enemy 

vb., Abl. Abs.). ° 
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und the participle ^ stands, 

(progressi). Thi ''"^th » our men ” 

“ no,” the second 

participle from a the 
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“ yes,*’ turn the participial phrase into 
the passive, and then if the noun witli 
which the participle agrees is really the 
object of the main verb it nail be 
accusative with the participle agreeing 
(captos ) ; otherwise, use tlie ablative 
absolute. This settles types IL and III, 
Lastlv, if the verb is not transitive use 
a conjunction with finite mood. I am 
giving you, of course, only the simplest 
outline.' The point I wish to make is 
that I believe in putting tlicse four 
sentences on the blackboard at the out- 
set, and making clear the difficulty 
which arises from there being no past 
participle active in Latin and from 
Latin idiom. When it is clear, I take 
a large number of sentences — there is 
plenty of choice in North and Hillard, 
eighty of them — and make the boys 
discuss them fully one by one before 
they begin to translate into Latin. That 
is, they latinise the sentences, using the 
English words, before they actually 
translate them. It is not difficult. Once 
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going through a pi-ocess of thought. 
T/wi/ will have some lucky Unices and 
7/o« will never know whether they under^ 
stand their work. 

I w'ant in particular to emphasise 
the point I am making. The principle 
is the same tliroughout the work of 
the first four years. With such rcseiwa' 
tions as I have already made for this 
second year and this second year only, 
I believe any new' constructions dealt 
w'ith should be treated fairty full3'^ at 
the start and not taken in snippets ; 
that is, they should be taken more in 
the w'ay in wliich they are set out in 
books on syntax than in the usual 
exercise -books. I do not propose to 
go into the method of dealing with 
specific constructions in my remaining 
papers, so I wdll anticipate somewhat 
by saying liere once for all what I mean. 
Later on, in the third and fourth years, 
we shall be coming to the various con- 
structions one by one. Suppose, then, 
by way of illustrating the principle, we 
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tive and general temporal clauses — 
thoroughly understood first in a pre- 
liminary lesson and proceed as before. 
The gerund and gerundive have two 
distinct usages which may be treated 
separately. Otherwise, experience has 
taught me that it is far better to take 
a construction in ioio at the outset 
instead of dealing with it piecemeal, 
with more or less protracted intervals 
between each attack. 

The foundations of accurate syntax 
are being laid in this year, and I have 
been rather detailed and long with the 
exercise work. But the grammar and 
translation for the year do not rcquii-e 
such full treatment, so that I trust I 
shall not exhaust your patience. 

As for the grammar — ^the boys are 
still young enough to enjoy chorusing 
their work, which method seems to im- 
press the foiTns on the memorj'^ better 
than any other way. All we have to do 
is to keep up the regular accidence by 
incessant revision, add a few common 
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exceptional forms and begin the prin- 
cipal parts of verbs. Avoid for the 
present long lists of things to be com- 
e to memory. Learn only the 
p ^cipa parts of verbs which occur 
n le reading-book or in the exercises, 
ec ive verbs do not belong to this 
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its capacity. That at any rate is liow 
it works out in practice, whatever the 
psycholog}’’ of the matter may be. There 
is not really a great deal of pure acci- 
dence that we have to add in the second 
year, and any grammar lessons set 
should contain less of new work than of 
revision. As personally I do not tackle 
the pronouns — quisgiiam, aliquis, etc. — 
till the fourth year, I have only to com- 
plete the comparison of adjectives and 
add Kenncd3'’s black print numerals 
and the main gender rules. Tliis, in 
addition to the anomalous verbs and 
principal parts already mentioned, 
satisfies me so far as accidence is 
concerned in the second year. 

I now turn to translation. Our 
reading-book is some simplified Latin, 
starting with nothing much more than 
simple sentences, or a Rivington’s single- 
term text. It is no use trying a Latin 
author as yet. The boj^s are not ready 
for it, and such books as Welch and 
Duffield’s Invasion of Britain do more 
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hand. It is fatal to put young boys 
down to something the}- cannot make 
out and indeed cannot be expeeted to 
make out. I believe it is best for some 
time to do most of the work viva voce, 
having the sentenees or the piece care- 
fully read aloud two or three times, and 
suggestions made as to the general mean- 
ing, and getting the structure of the 
sentences out of the boys by question 
and answer. Keep the Avork lively, 
and give credit in the way of marks for 
answers to questions and brightness. 
In fact proceed more in the way in 
which vivo voce unseen is to be done 
later on than as if the boys were studying 
and translating an author. 

New work in translation should be set 
only at intervals and rather by way of 
testing progress than anything else. 
The formula on such occasions will be : 
“ Now see what you can do at the next 
piece by yourselves.” But when you 
do set a new piece for preparation be 
careful to let the boys xmderstand that 
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self and he should give a good deal of 
judicious help. It is no use lca\ ing the 
hoys struggling with something beyond 
them. They must be shown time after 
time how to dissect a Latin sentence 
and to reduce it to what we called the 
“skeleton” last year by marking off 
participial phrasas, subordinate clauses, 
and so on. 

Another important point, often ovex- 
lookcd, is that it does not matter whether 
the translation is remembered or not. 
It will indeed mostly be forgotten. Don’t 
examine at the end of the year in the 
reading-book at all, and don t I’evisc. 
We arc practising the boys in translation 
and nothing more. If their progress 
must be tested by examination, set an 
entirely new piece and see what they can 
do ivith it. Don’t expect them neces- 
sarily to know those which you have 
done with them. These have serve 
their purpose once for all. Remem er 
lastly that you wiU get little help from 
the inherent interest of the pieces 
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which you will remember I believe to 
be the best plan, we shall do better, 
as we shall make sure of a certain 
number of words by both meeting them 
in the translation and using them m 
exercises. So far as exercise work goes, 
furthermore, the mere absence of tie 
vocabulary at the end of the book tends 
to make boys rely more on their own 
memory, which is what we really want. 
It may sound quixotic, even ridiculous, 
but I believe I am sceptical as to the 
value of a vocabulary at the end 
exercise-book, if you use one. I should 
very much like to try one without 
a vocabulary, as an experiment, 
honestly believe I should get 
result. * Certainly the mere fact that 
the boys can look up a word whenevei 
they wish tends to slovenliness. It i 
not to be supposed that they will mate 
the same effort to remember their Latin 
equivalent as they would otherwise be 
ol]iged to do. This is how it would 
work. First, in a written exercise I 
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same principle wonlcl apply voca- 
bulary. 

Note.— I vas asked in the discussion 
which followed tins paper why I laid so 
much emphasis on the particular order in 
which the constructions should be taught, 
and a friendly critic has since put the 
same question. He urges : Suiely t ic 
order in which rules of syntax arc intro- 
duced is a point on which some latitude 
may be allowed.” This sounds reason- 
able enough, and I have no wish to 
be dogmatic. I can only say tia 
believe there is one best order for ese 
constructions, that I have tried both ways 
over a long period, and that I arir con- 
vinced that I save a very gieat ea 
time by keeping the Direct and n irec 
Statement, Question and Comman as 
a block to themselves, and by not in- 
terrupting the work in this particular 
block by excursions into final con- 
secutive clauses or anything else, 
in the Indirect Command I pi’cp 
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In the first two papers of this senes 
we diseussed pretty fwily the teaching 
of elemcntarj' Latin. The present paper 
deals with the work of the third }^ear, 
and I want to point out to begin with 
that we must now expect a ceitain 
change of attitude tOAvards the subject 
on the part of the boys, which aaIU m 
volve some modification, not exact j o 
method, but of treatment on the part 
of the teacher. Hitherto we have acted 
on the assumption that to the grea 
majorit}’’ of the boys the subject is no 
very attractive m itself, and that or 
maintaining interest we have to rely 
upon the mere joy of progress an upon 
the vivacity of the lesson. But le 

boys are now fourteen years of a^c. 

93 
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leaving their schools and entering busi- 
nesses earlier than wc like to sec, or 
even reading Mathematics ! Not that 
our "svork will even then have been 
wasted by any means. On the con- 
trary' the boys ^vill certainly be all the 
better for it. But wc want to see the 
crown set to our efforts by passing a 
good percentage of our pupils into the 
VI. forms and, eventually, on to the 
Universities. In this third year, and 
more particularly in the fourth, wc must 
try to create some feeling for scholar- 
ship. The boys must get a taste of 
that joy which you and I believe the 
Classics alone can give, and which alone 
will carry'- them triimiphantly through 
the strenuous year's of hard grind before 
them. 

To this end a careful choice of authors 
is extremely important, as the transla 
tion lesson is going to be the chief means 
by which to achieve the object in view. 
The accidence, syntax and exercises 
must proceed on much the same lines 
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against him, partly because the bo3's 
have often liad him spoilt for them by 
being set down to the fatal Invasion of 
Britain, but more so, doubtless, because 
I m5^self find it difficult to make him 
interesting to a class of boj'^s. Still, 
probably no other author is suitable 
to be read conseeutively at this stage, 
and so I usually fall back on one of 
the manj' good books of extracts from 
Cicero, Pliny, Liv}*-, etc. If we must 
read Caesar, and we never shall unless 
■we do so now. Books II. and III. of the 
Gallic War are, I thinlc, more suitable 
than the rest of that work. • Among 
other things they are shortei’, and a 
boy likes to feel that he has a good 
chance of getting through his text- 
book. 

If, then, we take two or three of the 
Heroides, say the Penelope, Oenone, 
Ariadne, and Medea, and some extracts 
from Cicero or a book of Caesar, we shall 
not try to read them concurrently ; 
■we shall not read prose and verse con- 
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leai-nt by heart. They can 

of extreme simplicit}’^ 

l it at any rate, 
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story "which most of the boys knoAs 
already. Start the lesson by getting 
them to tell you about it themselves. 
It will inspire tlie boj's avIio do not kno'W 
the story, and you will find them bon ow- 
ing the necessary English books from 


one another. 


The Penelope, again, has numerous 
references to incidents in the career 
of Odysseus, all of them illustrated 
in good Greek vase-paintings. Keep a 
collection of photographs and shovA 
them as occasion arises. If your school 
possesses a lantern, as it should do, you 
Avill find a few slides stiU more effective. 
Get your school to buy a coUection of 
slides for you. The Hellenic or the 
Roman Society will make them for you. 
Or you can borrow slides from either 
Society at a very reasonable rate, and 
you will find the secretaries eager to 
help you in selecting, or in any way you 
Avish.i Miss Croft makes her own di’aAV- 


> The Societies for the Promotion of 
. Boman Studies occupy premises jointly at 
Square. 
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of antiquities. From “ Atque aliquis 
posita monstrat fera proelia mcnsa, 

“ jMcnsaquc purpurcos descrit alta 
toros,” the real meaning of the familiar 
inona becomes clear. In these passages 
at any rate it is clearly a light easily- 
moved table, which was wheeled oi 
carried in with the provisions ready- 
sen^ed upon it, and removed when 
these were disposed of, to be replaced 
by another. And so it got its secondary 
meaning of what we call a “ course. 
So “ Traditur huic digitis charta notata 
meis ” gives another opportimity, and 
there are plenty. 

I have never failed to find a class o 
boys interested in the history w iic i 
lies behind classical MSS. in the form 
in which they have come to us in con- 
nexion with the dolo which occurs at 
the end of two consecutive pentameters 
in the Penelope and is usually held to 
be, not a blemish from the careful hand 
of Ovid, but a copyist’s error. A cw 
examples — ^there is a good collection 
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'nGow s companion — of similar errors and 
o ers arising from dictation, from the 
s eepmess of the copyist, etc., are sure to 
ivert yom- class. In fact, ^ye take advan- 
■'^hich awakens interest, 
min/l ^appreciation or stimulates the 
j, ^ The time spent need 

if lif-tf ^ wasted, even 

.t Utfe or „otlung is remembered. We 
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while wc need only trouble the boys 
with grammatical or syntactical points 
in connexion with three case usages 
and three poetical mood usages, and 
perhaps twice besides. Apart from this 
there are seven excellent and very simple 
examples of constructions, by which, 
when they know their poem by heart, 
the boys will be able to illustrate their 
rules of sjmtax. Tliis is a thing wdiich 
they positively like to be able to do, and 
which comes in very usefully later on. 
Thinking the syntax must be dull work, 
I once asked a class of boys how it vas 
that they seemed to like their syntax 
lesson. The answer was quite prompt, 
namely, that they lilced meeting wit i 
the constructions as they read t eii 

authors. It sounds rather lilce a reversal 

of what would in theory be the proper 
process, but I suspect that there is some- 
thing in it, and perhaps we may pretty 
freely call attention to illustrations o 
points of syntax in the course of our 
reading. Still, if there were any danger 
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better in war time, pcrlmps, than I can 
make him go ordinarily. ^Vliatevcr l!ic 
book, again specialise as ninch as you 
can on points of style and idiom, on the 
terseness and force of the writing, on 
the directness of expression, on the 
preference for the concrete over the 
abstract, and, generally, on the litcraiy 
side rather than the grammatical. In 
actual translation trv to avoid from the 
beginning the usual baldness and slavish 
adherence to the Latin form. Person- 
ally, wliile making .sure that the con- 
struction is understood, I advocate a 
fairly free rendering for the sake of 
vivacity. There arc obvious dangers 
m this policy. Still, a bold, vivid, and 
fairly free rendering into English, as 
Ipng as it is reasonably close and does 
not become mere paraphrase, pleases me 
“^ore than the stiff accui’acy of the usual 
■'vord- for -word translation. Here, if 
any^vhere, and liere^ alone, the Direct 
l^ethodists perhaps really score a point. 

Lastly, in taking a prose author we 
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must and can usefully direct more atten- 
tion to the pure structure of 
sentences, the order of the words and 
clauses, the linking of the sentences one 
to another by connecting woi’ds, and 
so forth. We should show how Latin 
is much more precise in these respects. 
We have to get this felt and ap- 
preciated for the pmposes of prose 
composition. It cannot be taught by 
mle. It can only be apprehended by 
o servation. The sooner some start is 
made with it the better. But I shall 
have to say a word or two on this point 
m my paper on the fourth -year work, 
and we may turn now to other matters. 

Classes vary considerably in capacity 
rom one year to another. There will 
a ways be some very good and some very 
weak boys in any one set. But it is 
remarkable how the average intelligence 
afferent sets of boys fluctuates 
e Veen a very high standard (some- 
tunes) and a very ].ow one. I do not 
'n<3)w low it arises nor do I suppose 
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there is any help for it. And it seems 
to run in cveles. Two or three years 

V ♦ 

of good boys will be foIloAved b}’^ t'wo 
or three years of w'caker boys. It re- 
minds me of the seven fat kinc and the 
seven lean kinc, and it seems to be a 
law of nature. I am sure your own 
experience will confirm wiiat I say. 

Do not then thinlc that you can always 
nse the same text-books for each suc- 
cessive set of boys. You must cut 
your coat to suit your cloth. I mention 
this because I want to tell you that for 
composition in the third year I believe 
there is nothing like Bradley’s Arnold 
for a good set of boys. On the other 
hand it is useless to put it into the hands 
of a wnaker class. For once in a way 
I know I am telling you what is right, 
because I have discussed the question 
with. H.M. Inspectors, who have agreed 
’ivith my view. Hxvmanum est errare. 
But we must assume that that aphorism 
does not' apply at least to H.M. In- 
spectors. The Bradley is a difficult 
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book, and a weaker class will flounder 

about in it hopelessly, and eventually 

e completely lost. Every exercise will 

e a mass of mistakes, in itself a fatal 

lug, and will have to be done again. 

uf the year there will he 

G to show for some very laborious 
work. 


But for a good set of boys there i: 
no book like Bradley's Arnold. Tin 
general introduction is admirable ; sc 
are t ie introductions to the separate 
xerwses. The difference between Latin 
an nglish idiom is everywhere insisted 
on and plainly marked. The rules are 
ananged that the local memory of 
le oys is called into play. I am 
een on the local memory. They soon 
g to refer readily to paragraph 37, 

memor3% ^nd 
; . , the point in question 

grasped. Finally, the 
that t^^^ themselves are so constructed 

coTiQ nanch more easily to 

oonsecutxve prose than those in any 
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other book which lias come under my 
notice. 

In planning my third-year composi- 
tion work, therefore, I should be guided 
by m 3 ' knowledge of the intellectual 
capacit\' of the bo 3 'S and I should 
proceed with North and Hillard or some 
such book, probably with most sets. But 
'vhen I know that 1 have a good set 
of bo 3 's coming along I should put down 
Bradlc 3 '’s Arnold. I do not Icnow 
whether you have used the book, but 
with quite a good class I should be more 
than content if we worked through the first 
twenty-two exercises in the year. The 
knowledge derived from these twenty- 
two exercises forms a thorouglily sound 
basis on which to build the Latin prose 
of the future, as the}' give a real insight 
into the spirit of the Latin language. 
There would not be much advance in 
actual syntax — you will remember that 
We have so far done, in easiest form, the 
simple sentence, relative clauses, indirect 
statement, question and command, and 
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adverb clauses of i^urpose and consequence 
there would not be much advance on 
tins ; but we should fill up all the gaps, 
treating each construction fully, and 
we should add verbs of ‘fearing’ and 
doubting and a few other points. For 
t e sake of the thoroughness and the 
e ementary scholarship to be got from 
le Bradley I shoTild cheerfully sacrifice 
the further advance which I might make 
with the North and 

Hillard. 

To enable you, therefore, to follow 
t rough the rest of this paper, I 
^t to make it quite clear that I 
nitely alter the work according to 
my knowledge of the capacity of the 
ass. In any case the completion of 
e syntax which I aim at for the four 
from this third year 
^ strong set of 
ml-L Bradley in the third year, 

^ f dvance, but fill up gaps and 

witli r°^u^^ something of style, 

ea y good exercise praetice. Then 
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I add the rest in the fourth year. ith 
a weaker set of boys I proceed, saN,"it i 
the North and Hillard and do more con- 
structions„still in a very simple wav . T icn 
in the fourth year, having less to add, 1 
go through the whole again, fill up any 
gaps, and trv^to get the thoroughness and 
the something of style, without excicises, 
but with consecutive prose composition 
for practice. Whatever book we use, 
what I am now going to saj' le ers 
partly to fourth-year work, which wi 
vary according to which book we use. 
And thank goodness we shall soon have 
done with books altogether. 

, I am afraid that has been ^ ^ 
tedious. But I am such a tho^o^Sj 
believer in methodical work that s lou 
be disappointed if I failed to make mys 
clear. I always have a perfect y 
cut scheme in my own head, in 
ideal is that every Latin lesson sliouia 
be an aliquot part of a definite vvee 
work, and every week’s work an a 
part of a term’s work, and so on. 
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eachers ought to aim at that ideal, 
cannot reach it of course, but the 
approach to it the more 

am my oum case what measure 
^ achieve is largely due to 

out T /'“* to a scheme with- 

tope, being a slave to it. 

second doing its 

iter tf" ''““It goes much 

SS be“ s'':^ “ *»“ stages, 

Latin ^ 

year ^^ow it is not always a 

Sfflv f I‘ catches up 

is done in its n f catching up 
moment we hav^ 

iielp us we on I’f language to 

to it at ever.f u referring 

mentioned in^ P'f ^ible pomt. I have 

all the use T paper how I make 

in this'^tr- English master. 

that the syntax ^ 

Greek is already Latin and 

soon will be progress- 
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ing side by side. I want to make all 
possible use of that fact. If at the end 
of this paper you will look at some of 
the boys’ notebooks which I have 
brought with me, you will see how I 
try to do it. That most excellent series, 
Sonnenschein’s parallel grammars, pro- 
vides the basis on which to work. You 
need not put the books into the hands 
of the boj's. It is better not to do so. 
Let the boys consti’uct their own parallel 
syntax as they proceed. They arc to keep, 
say, the right-hand page for Latin and 
the left-hand page for Greek, with a 
general heading for both. Now have the 
rules, rather more fully treated this year, 
■written up side by side for both languages 
and gradually learnt by heart, with 
suitable easy examples added from the 
authors which they happen to be read- 
ing. It is astonishing how clear tilings 
become. The rules seem to stick much 
sooner than one ivould expect, varia- 
tions of idiom are quickly noticed, the 
numerous similarities help wonderfully, 
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and the boys get to rely, first, on what 
appeals to them as a book wliich they 
have themselves compiled, and quite 
soon on their own knowledge of it. They 
do not get the Latin and Greek con- 
structions mixed. I suppose the local 


memory saves them from that. And they 
obtain a sort of conspectus of analysis, 
English, Latin and Greek, which can 

he brought into operation with telling 
effect. 

You remember we base everything 
on the English which is always carefully 
explained. I told you half jestingly, 
ut it is nevertheless true of analysis, 
hat we were going to teach the boys 
more English grammar in their classical 
periods than ever they learnt in their 
ng ish lessons. Explain carefully the 
ng IS first, add the Latin and Greek 
s as arrived at, and get out of the 
hoys themselves by questions the cor- 

esponding eonstructions in French. 

are there 

am general principles which rui 
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through the whole happy family of 
languages, their work becomes more 
interesting and much easier. Ibis is 
how the work proceeds. We already 
have some constructions accumulated 
from last year’s Latin, but nothing, so 
far, from the Greek, though a lew of the 
elementary rules of that language also 
are already known. We had better 
begin again vnth what will be at first 
some revision of syntax. As usual with 
me, part of the first lesson will be an 
English grammar lesson, in which I 
get the main headings for the double 
page vTitten up. The Dircet State- 
ment, Question and Command occupy 
one double page each. The next main 
headings arc, Indirect Statement, Ques 
tion and Command. These must have 
two double pages each allotted to thena. 
Then come the seven or eight Adver 
clauses, eight if we deeide to treat Loca 
clauses separately from Relative clauses, 
each with what experience has shown 
me to be the necessary number o 
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ouble pages. Xhe last heading is Ad- 
clause, to whieh I personally 
1 a second double page for Adjective 
Clause Adverb clause. Of course it 

not aU be done at once. Some of 
XT to be fourth-year work, and 

est thing to do is to decide how far 
^^cct to get with yoiu class by 

entp^^ year, and 

in O' 4 - accessary headings accord- 

advances 'weet'^'f'"''’ 

UD til week. We write 

Latin ^ °°^®l^ctions already known, 

on “0 

occul- in the 
lessons. The p 

up Tf ’ ^11 graduaUv catch 

try the pr would 'like to 

“ tips.” T ^ 

Be careful that the^^ f spacing. 

to the rules stnn^ 

each other in ti ^ ®^^etly opposite to 
instance, to tahe^^ ^ ^ languages. For 
a Very simple example. 
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you ^Yill certainly have under the main 
rule for Indirect Statement in Latin a 
note about nego. See that a note as to 
ou stands on the corresponding hne 
of the left-hand page. Use easy ab- 
breviations and let the boys print im- 
portant parts of the rules, so that these 
stand out ■well and catch the eye at once. 
Tliis helps the local memoiy, and a sort 
of photographic impression of the rule 
is thereby left on the mind, which acts 
as a powerful aid to the other sort of 
memorjr, -whatever that is to be called. 
Never omit to refer to the correspond- 
ing French construction. If your oAvn 
French, like mine, is not as good as it 
sho\dd be, the boys may be able to help 
you out. They are certain to be keen 
on doing so if they can. If not, send 
some one off to the French master 
straight away for the required informa- 
tion. The last time this occurred with 
nae was in connexion with the rule for 
expressing proportion. W e -svere all right 
on quo . . . eo and on oa-tp . • • too-ovtw. 
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^i'ench master had to be con- 
77/7/0 ^^oins je depense, 

the V Have a fly-leaf, with 

keot rr'! ' """"struction wTitten on it, 
nawe 'f ^ T-atin and the Greek 

French J ^ it helps, or if the 

asked n the boys. I once 

exerei^ ^l*oner whether I could have an 
Paap h^^ °° rnade in which every other 

which I c^o^T ^ 

mv uarnli 1 French in 

ardour wa^s ^^^e^ooks, and my 

told it • ^ ^ dashed when I was 

little storyTviu'Tir"''"^^^"- Still that 

keen T ^ ^ extremely 

^een I am on the thing. 

there am^ more that I know 

and that teaching 

the Wav -nri • t, has to find out 

for hta. ram 

not to pro-^ck”'^ ^ ^ 

system which vo^°^ ^ ready-made 

®nt so far «<= i-n.v o'^er at once. 

^ concerned T ^ P^^^^l'Sjmtax scheme 
am prepared to ask you 
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definitely to give it a fair trial, as I am 
absolutely comunced of its utility . 

men T set a number of sentences, 
or a Latin prose, for home-vork, and 
see the boy^s take home with them, not 
their text -books, but their own note- 
books, I know I am on the high road to 
success. I know they arc going to 
think things out for themselves instead 
of merely' trying to imitate an examp e 
given in their text-books under ^ 

which they' don’t understand. An tic 

transition from their relying on then 
own work in their own notebooks to 
their relying on themselves and their 
oivn knowledge seems much more easi y 
accomplished than when the transition 
is from their text-books to themselves. 

Personally I am alway'S teaching boy s 
who learn Greek as well as Latin, but 
I expect ! am now addressing teachers 
in schools in which Greek does no 
always, as it should do, form part o 
the curriculum. Still I have thought i 
best to describe the method, as X lave 
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gi-eat value. Also I 
how Z "““"‘Siting, I do not know 

Where it- r. i. any rate,, 

the nr applied I am qmte sm'e 

to tl!i Besides, listen 

BraXro^”- ^ “ «- 

in fact in . “"Bnlmol only recently, 
some nf course of this year, found 
a Latin n°'^^ “^^^sieal boys working at 
books operbel-rf*' Pn'nii'i-syntax 

boy to 21 Hn a 

came to me him and then 

the system ’ me further about 

versrniUV'^^t 

thought it Wi, ^Jiough to say he 

wonder whetl^ ^ 

“nld bettS 

’"^ho do you tl • 1 suhjeet. And 

a Qo' that master was ? 

^ the worldr^An^^^**^^! 

l^ispectors a ^®'^t to H.M. 

likely person + "taster is the least 

" desenbed the method by 
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rt teach the separate rules quite 
iti a previous paper. There is, 
J^^^hink, nothing to add, but I am 
going; to repeat one point on which I 
j,^vimyself veiy keen. During all this 
:;^ork keep steadily in front of the boys 
f^qth the extent of their aehievement at 
j|he^;inpment and the amount they still 
aehieve. Think of the inspirit- 
j-lfsffelfect on cliildren towards the end 
|'^|£^\ldng walk when they, or you for 
to eount the miles they still 
liayh ito Sdo — Only three more miles ! ” 
IJt^ij^eks them up, if I may use that 
S' Or in .the ascent of a moimtain, I 
^ho it is, child or grown man, 
®!^i,b^ ;thh renewed vigour that comes 
first sight of the summit, even 
I^Ijig^S'there is still much strenuous 
^yi5rh 'to be done — “ Another 
||]|h|elhf.)hoUrs and we are there.” I 
the same thing applies in 
Tabulate the dozen or 
t^bonsti^e^ioha t^ have to be studied. 
^^- t'.^i^ihwnTpartT periodically make the 
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boys write them down in two lists, and I 
mark them for it ; “I have now done 
and I know so-and-so,” %vith the names 
° finished constructions in proper 

^ have still to do such-and- 
remaining names of 
constructions in the order in which 

we are going to take them. In fact 
y s ould not only have the scheme of 
m your o^vn head, you should also 

A if and it helps 

w^derfully. The effect is exactly the 

rnmi walk or 

and f f j tamely, renewed vigour 
all ’^^^ermination, which is above 

all tags what the teacher wants. 

year’s w2 thf’ previous 

advprt> 1 remammg five kinds of 

follow verbs of which 

etc. Therein bearing,” “doubting,” 

As I said 1 , need to hurry the work. 

^eft in my own classes, for 
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the first terra of the next year. Take 
plent}’’ of time. Let the work be learnt 
gradually and casil}', no overstraining, 
and be continuaUj'’ revising as you pro- 
ceed. I do not know whether it all 
sounds rather complicated as I describe 
it. Perhaps it does. But believe me, it 
is not difficult when you get to work on 
it. Use the terminology’ of the parallel- 
grammar series, or that of the Joint 
Committee. It is much the simplest and 
clearest, thoiigh I don’t lilce the tenn 
Non-dependent. For instance, di\dde 
temporal clauses into their three classes, 
that is, temporal clauses of fact, pro- 
spective temporal clauses and general 
temporal clauses (I call them temporal 
Fver-clauses). Keep this terminology 
t^oughout wherever it is appropriate, 
as in relative and comparative clauses. 
The recurrence of the same terms is most 
helpful in fixing the constructions. Keep 
exceptions, e.g. gwitw-clauses, for notes 
to the main rules. 

But I said I would not go into details 
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of the separate constructions in this 
paper and I will not do so, though it is 
tempting to speak of our old friends 
conditional sentences. I ought, how- 
ever, to say before I close this paper 
a word or two as to accidence and the' 
question of vocabulary, which is difficult 
and is now becoming important. Next 
year we shall be doing definite unseen 
translation, and so far the boys have 
had no practice in unseen except such 
as they get when we finish a prepared 
home-lesson in time to allow a few 
more lines or sentences to be taken in 
class. I shall say more as to vocabulary 
m the next paper, but the imseen of 
the fourth year will be seriously handi- 
capped unless the boys already have a 
reasonable equipment of words*. 

TVe ought then to pay a fair amount 
o attention to tliis point in the third 
year. If i Bradley I should 

m e the vocabularies which appear at 
ead of the first ten exercises learnt 
y eart. If you know the book you 
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■will remember, and if not you must 
take my word for it, that these ten 
vocabularies include a large number of 
very common words — four or five 
hundred of them in all — and practically 
no rare ones such as it is useless to 
encumber the memor}* with. They arc 
arranged in the English-Latin form. 
This unll not suit our purpose. W c must 
instruct the class that we arc going to 
ask the Latin and that they will have 
to give the English. It is customary 
to ask vocabulai’ics both ways and to 
dodge from one way to another, but I 
do not believe in that. Our object is 
to secure that the boys shall have a good 
V'orking basis of Latin-English vocabu- 
lary and we had better confine ourselves 
to the readiest method of achieving it. 
Hiey ^vill never really be much stumped 
for Words in their composition. It is 
rather variety, which will be the trouble 
that respeet. But every one knows 
the irtipasse which arises when boys are 
Set to a piece of translation and their 
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te line of defence is; “Please, sir,, 
I don’t know the words.” They sit 
biting their pens or stand blankly help- 
^s, and the only cure is to see to it that 
ey aie equipped %vith such a vocabulaty 
^ at at least a fair percentage of the 
^ ^ ordinary piece will bear 
a amiliar look. Have vocabularies, 

^ learnt from Latin into English 

^ TV, "'oriy about anything else, 

cf j then, stands us in good 

ITT ^ i-espect. The North and 

ar ess so, but something mav be 
one With the exercise vocabularies in 
hat book, but not with the list of 
m 1 ap and other phrases wluch arc 

saw that boy» oat 

words whioJi »l P*'<^parc lists of the 

Kcmjis of paper to "^‘o^tly on 

be nlhnved to ' hope to 

-true. Tins js « vcr,. l««rb]rpLtc[’k"‘ 
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provided that when asked to construe 
they arc not allowed to refer to their 
lists, at any rate too freely. The mere 
writing the words down, however, docs 
something and we may talce advantage 
of the habit when it appears. Personally 
I trv to get these lists of words wTitten 
up ‘in a distinet lettered vocabulary- 
hook and subsequently learnt, but o 
course only when the author we are 
reading is suitable for the purjjose. or 
instance, I often do this with a prose 
author, never with a verse author. y 
o^vu theory is that in this way the ® 
become divorced, so to speak, from 
particular context in whieh they oee , 
so that they are learnt, with greater 
difficulty perhaps, but more useM y 
sheer vocabulary. I hud that i 
are learnt in connexion with a par 
lesson or context they tend to ^ 
only in that context and are not recog 
nised as famihar in another * 

So I have them broken up, ^ 

into units, as I have desen e , 
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karnt later on away from their context. 
^ o not see why I should not tell 
s^ciet in this connexion. JMr. 
s doesn’t agree , with me, and 
n cs waste a lot of time. I have 
if question with him, and 

if ^ ^ T opportunity of going into 
t more fidly I shah hsten with gfeat 

V been 

w-nrl^ ^oua y successful with vocabulary 

thP hi f ^ ^ doubtful as to 

tried ^ Procedure, but I have 

of coursfll;!™^^ 
results. Whitever^r"'' 

oLstion f ““<= when the 

in our work later^on!™””"’' , 

There is little I need e 
aeeidenoe. All we have to / 

complete the regular accidence and“ dd 

in the course of this year all ^ 
exceptions and irregularities 

• -*^^ronouns. 
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&mean quisqtmrn, etc., and prepositions 
to lie left over to the fourth year, an 
;?)ve do not attempt as yet to deal full> 
/wth the constructions of such verbs as 
i:^cel and the other impersonals, dative 
v^erhs, consulo and so forth. Many 
^;be met with in the course of the 
work and just noted as they occur. a 
;t:; make no attempt to treat t lem 
ikethodieaUy for the present. I am, ^ 
-^ways, in favour of making ^ 
that we do not overload the ship. ^ 
the regular accidence pretty thorougWy 
^done and you may be content ' 
;;that. Employ the same methods a 
-before. But there will be less chorusing 
iand more individual work, wit i 
l^itten tests. Also a dehnite graMar 
:^paper, set, say, twice a tenn, wi i a 
whole period devoted to it and t le o 
Vtbld when it is coming, is useM as a 
;;periodical test of progress, while it h^ 
Stockeep the work up to the mark, 
^^ed :at.;;Bradford to set such a te^ 
on the . same day to a 
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classes on the classical side from the 
top to the bottom of the school. But 
this plan did not work veiy weU 

m It proved not veiy 

V ua e in the lower forms and rather 
^eeessary in the higher. So we have 

^ should certainly 
recoi^end something of the kind in 

dennp • ■''^jhen the regular acci- 

we can completed and when 

somethin ^ ®^ven our papers with , 
something on syntax and idiom. 



Part I 


Tm end of my responsibUitics m con- 
nexion "with this Course is d^a^\ing 
I have to deal in this last paper "Wi 
fourth-year Latin. Tlois 'vork has a 
‘ special importance of its own, or 
reasons. First, unless by the cn 
the year we have been success 
bringing the work up to a certam 
standard, we shall hardly be a 
recommend our pupils to prosecu e 
classical studies further. Secon yj 
less the boys have by that time caught 
something of the inspiration o 
classics, they will themselves no 
to go on, except perhaps for e 

Avhat sordid purpose of passing exam 
139 
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tions. A third reason for my attaching 
so much importance to this year may be 
the fact that I have myself been specially 
identified with the work of the boys at 
this stage both in Greek and Latin for 
e ^eater part of my teaching experi- 

^ ^ ^ always feel that 

m the fourth year we are beginning to 
create our scholarship and I take a Ln 

interest in— may we not call it ?_that 
great work. 

Hitherto we have only had to discuss 

vocabulary. Most ^o, tLsc b^™ 
the subject Ave shall n i i or 

«b a W “tr 

Elementary Latin prose an^ unT^' 
translation winch appear in the a “pXs 
for the first time, ,vil] naturallv 
our chief attention. i (Jq f laim 

whether I am mcpceted to aay"anylh°g 
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in regard to verse composition. ^ 
composition is at present rather nndci 
a cloud, and seems likely to get more anc 
more under a. cloud in the future, ^ et 
there is much to recommend it, nnc 
in schools where it still forms pait of t le 
curriculum a weekly lesson should )e 
devoted to it in the fourth year of Latin. 
Lastly, I want to introduce to your 
notice a lesson which in the Brad oi 
Grammar School we set down to c 
taken fortnightly at this stage no 
every year but whenever we think that 
the boys can profit by it and can a oi 
the time. We call it a mythology esson. 

And now let me say a word on the 
time-table. Perhaps this will form par 
of !Mr. Edwards’s paper on organisa 
: It will therefore be enough for me o 
state without going into reasons v i 
time ought to be given to Latin foi ^ 
first four years.. Perhaps I oug i 
have mentioned the matter in 
paper, but I thought it better to 
until ! could refer to it as a whole. 
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the first three years, then, there should 
be a Latin lesson every day, six weekly, 
lu the first year I do not set much store 
by home - lessons, which in any case 
should mostly be devoted to leaving or 
memorj'^ work, i.e. grammar and vocabu- 
^-ly. A couple of home-lessons a week, 
say, of half an hour each is enough, and 
n exercise should be set only oecasion- 

else variety than anything 

exercises are 

best done under supervision. 

les^nn f^'^ond year another home 

w^ek^ “^king three 

weekly m all W.- 4 . i ^ 

occupy about f 

and ^ minutes each time, 

exercises ^ between grammar, 

home-lessons and auain^r^ 

the time which 5 increase 

should be devoted ^ 

one each to comnosif and 

and a few minutes must-be 

repetition. Lastly, !„ the r 

m the fourth year 
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we ought to be able to increase the 
number of weekly lessons by one, or by 
two if verse forms part of the curriculum. 
Four home-lessons w’ill still be enough, 
employed as in the third year, but I am 
afraid the Latin prose home-lesson viH 
prove rather a long one at first. 

Let me add a word on the allocation 
of time in class. After the first year 
translation should gradually assume the 
position of chief importance. We shou 
aim at giving not less than half the 
available time to it, at least from the 
beginning of the third year onwards, 
that is from the time when a Latin 
author is first definitely in the han s o 
the boys. 

It might be helpful to some of yon. 
if I were more explicit on this question 
of allocation of time. In the first year 
We live a more or less hand-to mou 
existence and are the slaves of our 
exercise-book. The pieees for trans a 
tion in the Maemillan come at ipegu ar 
intervals and are more of a relief t an 
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anything else. Our two home-:Iessons 
are evoted to grammar and vocabu- 
aries. In the second year, when we 
a e, you will remember, some such 
^ of Gods and Heroes 

single-term text, we , 
('with three home-works 

tion transla- 

work<! other two home- 

other tw exercises. An- 

time as foUows • twl “f 

each with a^h”^^ translation, one 

period in claL for 

the blackboard. Th ^ ®^®rcises on 
in class should be mV period 

which (for me) is semi “ ^ ^^^"^iation, 

looking through it ,/^.^P^red, the boys 
Which I am period f„ 

exercises individuallv ^r> bitten 

may be 
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taken unprcpaTcd quite advantageously. 
If tke period is definitely set down for 
unprepared translation, I believe that at 
this stage the author being read should 
he used, not a separate book of unseen 
passages. You will see, then, that out of 
six periods in class and four home-lessons 
I like to devote five — three in class and 
two home-lessons — to translation de- 
finitely; while, in addition, the boys 
are working at their author during 
the period wdien I am correcting in- 
dividual exercises. So that more than 
half the available time is spent on the 
author. In the fourth year, where prose 
begins, I find myself able to relegate 
exercises to odd quarters of an hour. 
A few miscellaneous sentenees done on 
the board now and then as occasion 
arises are enough. But, as I am going 
to teU you, I like the boys to do a weekly 
mixed Latin paper instead. The prose 
unfortunately occupies more than a 
period ; we have to allow for its occupy 
ing two, and as we can no longer correc 
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individually (it would take too long), it 
assumes more the form of a lecture, so 
that nothing else can be done side by side 
with it. Hence out of my seven periods 
a week with four home-lessons, I g^t 
two with two home-lessons for Latin 
author, one with a home-lesson for 
grammar and syntax, two with one 
home-lesson for prose, one for a weekly 
paper and one unseen. Here I consider 
1 am short of translation, but the 
n^yt o ogy lesson, which I mentioned 
comes only once a fort- 
iiig , so that every other week I get an 

author, and I give 
nr +i ”^ylhology altogether in favour 
of the author if necessary.. Also, in the 

pane^r™ -i-n the weekly 

L snareTf 

extra time grammar, the 

c.vtra time available is devoted to un- 

seen transtotion. So that, on the whot 

m the course of the year more than Mf 

the time is given to this branch of the' 

subject. The question of allocation of 
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lime to the different sides of a subject 
is one of great importance and ought 
to be clear about it. It makes drcndfulh 
dull material ns a portion of a lecture, 
and I almost feel I ought to apologise 
for boring you with it at all. But 
wish you would raise the point in one of 
our discussions and tell me how you 
yourselves manage. I suggest to yo'j'’ 
as a basis for discussion, the princip e 
that from the time wlien a class begins 
to read a definite author, that is from 
the beginning of the third year onwards, 
at least half the time allotted to Latin 
should be given to translation in one 
shape or another. 

This series of papers, so far as le 
, amount of Latin to be got through is 
concerned, has been based on the a oca 
tion of time which I have described. 
The age of the boys at the end of their 
fourth year is between fifteen an 

A moment ago I said something u^ 
kind about examinations. In case 
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a wrong impression, let me say now 
that examinations have their uses, pro- 
vided there are not too many of them. 
They certainly act as a spur to the class, 
and I am not altogether in agreement 
■with the revolt against public examina- 
tions which has spread pretty widely 
in these latter days. As usual in this 


country, the very proper outcry against 
a multiplicity of examinations has taken 
^ ^ fomi, with some educational bodies, 
of an attempt rigidly to exclude all 
examinations whatsoever. This is a 
mistake, and I want here to say de- 
nitely that at the Bradford Grammar 
bchool we are quite convinced of the 
value of the pubh’c examination for the 
boys on our classical side at the end 

f ^ Greek and of their 

fourth or fifth year of Latin as the case 

Cambridge Lower Certificate, which is 
weU adapted for the purpose at any 
rate as regards classical and modern 
languages and English subjects. We do 
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I'ot cram for it in aTiy sense of the 
''vord. The utmost interference witli 
the ordinary course of the teaching is re- 
presented by a negligible modification 
of the work from Whitsuntide to Jnly- 
II' hat does it amount to, for instance, 
in Latin ? I have my last few proses 
done without reference to books, am 
perhaps a shade more careful with some 
of the revision than I othciavisc should 
he, and I take a few extra unseens. 
Examination or no examination, there 
is certainly no harm in that. On the 
other hand the keenness of the boys an 
— dare I suggest such a thing ? of the 
teacher also, is undoubtedly increase 
Moreover, at the end of the year, we 
get a good unprejudiced outside opinion 
of the boys’ work, either to confirm or 
correct our own Judgment. 

In a day school in a great industna 
centre lilce Bradford there is an addition 
advantage. A good performance on t e 
part of a boy in his first public examina- 
tion will not seldom induce a refractory 
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or reluctant parent to let him retiun to 
school and proceed with his studies. It 
just gives the schoolmaster the necessary 
leverage. I imhesitatingly recommend 
some such public test as the Oxford and 
Cambridge Lower Ceiiilficate at the stage 
we are now reaching. 

To return to the actual work. Wc 
treated the question of syntax so fully in 
the last paper that we can dismiss it here 
with a single word of warning. Do not 
attempt any advanced syntax in the 
fourth year. It is no use trying to teach 
fully the use of cases and moods as yet. 
This work belongs to scholarship classes 
in which the boys are definitely specialis- 
ing. The only new work we have to do 
is to go through the uses of the gerund 
and gerundive and the supines, the 
remaining adverb clauses, and the ad- 
verbial guz- clauses. Note that the 
paraUelism of Greek is again a great 
help. But for the most part we merely 
revise, expanding the rules of time, space 
and place already learnt, and adding a 
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iw notes on one or t-wo clitticullics such 
as arise in connexion with ihc scHiucncc 
of lenses, suhordinntc clauses in oratio 
obliqita and certain other constructions. 

Various points of method occur to 
for instance, as to the treatment o 
gerund and gerundive, but 1 do not pro 
pose to go into them, as I am afrai o 
Wearying you. I shall hope ymi 
raise such questions in our next >scu 
sion, if vou wish to do so, and I pass on 
The grammar work also of the fourth 
year ought to be mainly a ques loi 
revision. There is some hard 
work to be done when w'c come 

prepositions, the constructions o ^ 
adiectives, etc., and the pronouns, 
are very difficult. But as i is ^ 
memory grind there is little o 
about it. The gi’eat thing is » ^ 

methodical, not casual, with it. 
clear idea of what you are going t 
through, and ivoik through it syste t 

. ally. ®You iviU see in a moment taiv I 

arrange the work if you car 
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Diy own book of notes A o 

always do this very " 

is to start at A? ^ ^ 

the -amA ^^Smmng and end of 

fonvard?l“ 'vorking 

grammar teson in ft, 

”a'v learning worr ! “ l'°“" 

books and Tom ^ ”ofo- 

Durinn tl ^ ®J'steniatic vocabulary. 

Of boys, and t'iaZTP " r" 
by a method which tJ. discipline, 
earlier paner In i- i ^ ^’ontioned in an 
now that the h i® more effective 

tbe mettd !nT- ^ ^^^^r to 

test one anothe i^oy® bear and 

direction and ^ P^b^s, of course under 
teache?r,tl7r"^ Agoodmany 
the suea-esti ’ ^ afraid, scoff at 
that the bovs^' t^«ng it for granted 
to neglect tl ^oi^e the opportunitj'- 
sort. V\Tiv work. Nothing of the 
act on thp oarth should we always 
tte assumption that a class „f . 
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boys is tr3ang to get off mth as little as 
it can, trying to “ diddle ” the teacher 
at everj' turn and to neglect its work 
without being found out ? It is quite 
the wrong principle to start by suspect- 
ing the boys and then to be pleased if 
your suspicions prove unfounded. We 
ought to do the exact opposite. We 
ought consistently to assume that the 
boys are honest and anxious to get on, 
and then to be disappointed if there is a 
breakdown. The very last thing I 
should dream of doing would be to 
test a learning home-lesson for the pur- 
pose of finding out whether the work 
has been done or not. I assume that as 
a matter of com'se. My test is directed 
to finding out where the memory fails, 
and then I help as I best can. An 
atmosphere of distrust and suspicion in 
the class-room is bad. Boys do not 
want to cheat and deceive you at all, 
unless you are incessantly suspecting 
them. They have a keen sense of 
honom. Give my method of letting 
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the members of your class test one 
another s memory work in pairs a trial, 
and I am sure you will be pleased with 
the result. Leave the management of 
it to the boys themselves as much as 
possible. They will respond to your con- 
fidence. You will find Brown on the 
next day asking for a few moments in 
which to hear White his mistakes of 
yesterday. You may have seen the 
soii; of thing I am suggesting set out in 
^ extreme form in j\Ir. Simpson’s recent 
book.i I could not go as far as he does, 
but by way of experiment we may 
watchfully place a certain amount of 
confidence in our class on these lines. 
IncidentaUy we shall save a good deal 
of time and I have found the results to 
be eminently satisfactory. Generally 
Jieakmg, whenever you can get the boys 
helping one another— not one doing his 
work for another, I don’t mean that>- 
but helping one another, especiaUy under 
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your supennsion, you are doing good, 
I am not at all sure that boj's do not 
understand boys, and always will, far 
bcttcrthan masters, however experieneed, 
can ever hope to do. 

Furthermore, I carefully thought out 
some years ago a series of short tests 
in the form of papers, designed to pro- 
vide the necessary drill in the ordinary 
accidence and syntax and also to include 
as nearly as might be all the points which 
experience had shown to need special 
emphasis. These papers I have had 
printed and I set one about everjj- ten 
days to be done in class. The lower 
half of each paper is a blank space for 
notes and I insist on every boy recording, 
in a separate book, with corrections, all 
the mistakes he makes. With the com- 
pletion of every four papers we take 
these instead of the ordinary weekly 
grammar lesson for home-work, and 
go through them again the next day 
viva voce in class, covering up the blank 
space if necessary. For fixing the 
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grammar work I really place my chief 
reliance on these papers. The boys 
get keenty interested in them, as they 
engender a reasonable spirit of rivalry 
and as the percentage of marks obtained 
of course gradually increases, so that 
the boys are more and more encouraged 
as thej’^ advance. I need scarcely point 
out also what a hand5>- little compendium 
the grammar papers form by the end 
of the year for the purposes of revision 
for an examination. In aU such work 
it is a good thing to encourage rapidity 
of working. We can get through a 
paper and correct it in a single period. 
Pure guessing is to be discouraged. 
The paper is to be a test of knowledge. 
For instance, my first question alwa3’^s 
deals with nouns and asks among other 
things for the gender. Now the gen- 
der rules are supposed to be known. 
Hence the form of answer is to be 
“ fern, by rule ” or “ fern, by ex- 
ception,” even “ fern, by exception 
to exception.” Unless the answer is 
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given in this precise form no mark is 
awarded. 

The papers are rather carefully con- 
structed. There are always seven ques- 
tions, and the maximum of marks obtain- 
able is always about the same. Further, 
each of the seven questions in each paper 
deals with the same kind of matter as 
the corresponding question in all the 
other papers. Also, where I know by 
experience that a grammatical or other 
point is a slippery customer, this par- 
ticular point is repeated several times 
in the course of the whole series. I 
often tell the boys : “ That’s coming 
again in paper No. so-and-so.” Some- 
times I give a hint as to one or two 
things that are coming next time. 

This is how I manage the questions. 
Question 1 asks always for the Gender, 
Ablative Singular and Genitive Plural of 
some ten or a dozen norms. Question 2 
is devoted more particularly to the 
declension of norms in the singular or 
plural, or both, and to anything else in 
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connexion with nouns which tcquires 
practice. Question 3 deals with the 
adjectives, the comparison of adjectives 
and adverbs, and Avith pronouns. Ques- 
tion 4 deals with verbs, including the 
principal parts of verbs, Avhich I take 
alphabetically. By this method I find 
the boys wondering what they will get 
when they come, say, to the G’s, which, 
on the principle that everj^ little helps, 
is useful. Question 5 is a parsing test. 
Question 6 is always a set of short 
English sentences, or groups of words, 
for translation, e.g. loved by no one ; he 
was the first to arrive ; I cannot write for 
tears; hardly any one, etc. (And that 
reminds me. Can an}'^ of you tell me 
the Latin for “ hardly any one ” ? I 
do not myself believe it is vix quisqicam, 
though that answer always seems to be 
expected by examiners.) The necessary 
practice in the use of the prepositions 
is included in this question. Lastly, 
we conclude each paper Avith question 
7 on sjmlax, tested in various ways. 
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constructions of adjectives and verbs, 
and other oddments. 

Now, I liavc no doubt you set a 
periodical test of this kind. All teachers 
do. We usually write up a few questions 
on the blackboard, mostly composed 
haphazard at the moment, have the 
answers written down, and then change 
papers and correct. And that’s the 
end of it. That is what I used to do 
myself, but I now know that I never 
got one - hundredth part of the value 
which I get nowadays out of my schema- 
tised twenty tests. The boys not only 
come to know their grammar realty well, 
but by my plan of arranging the ques- 
tions they realise for themselves in a 
few weeks where they are specialty 
defective, which is an essential pre- 
liminary to improvement. The rivalrj’^, 
as I have said, is keen, and, I hope, 
healthy. The progress made is felt and 
appreciated. I like to see the boyish 
expressions of vexation which involun- 
tarily escape from one pupil or another 
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when he realises that he has missed 
something. I know he will have it 
right next time. It is all more im- 
portant than you can possiblj’- imagine 
imtil you have tried something similar 
for yourselves. Then you will find 
out that even a Latin Grammar paper 
can be made really interesting. We 
often get a good deal of fun out of our 
weekly paper at Bradford. 

I am so confident of the good results 
of this little experiment that, even 
though the printing of the papers is 
not paid for by the school or the Govern- 
ment, as it ought to be, instead of by 
myself, I should have liked in peace 
time to make you all a present of a set 
of twenty. As it is, I merely invite you 
to look at them, if you care to do so. 
Here the}’^ are. 

I wonder if it is worth while telling 
you also that in this year, when any- 
thing has been learnt, tested and re- 
vised, if it is again forgotten, I regularly 
have it written out three or four times 
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— not morcj* no impositions or anything 
of that sort, and our “ threc-timcs’s,” 
as we call them, must not be allowed 
to accumulate. The}’' must not bear 
the remotest resemblance to an im- 
position. I don’t believe in impositions. 
I don’t much believe in punishments of 
any sort. If the work is not going 
right, it is a very long time before I 
coiunncc myself that it is not my fault. 
If I am teaching well and am interested 
in the work, the boys are more than 
■willing to learn ; they are anxious to 
get on. If anybody tells me anything 
different, I don’t believe it. And so 
if I suspected for a moment that my 
“ three-times’s ” were looked upon as 
an imposition, I should abandon them 
at once. So also I may remark that 
you can’t get much good work out of 
boys by keeping them in at the end of 
a long day’s labour. On the other 
hand, if you make it perfectly clear that 
you are ready and anxious to help them 
through their difficulties, and if you do 
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not run away the moment the bell rings, 
they will come fast enough to ask for 
help or advice or explanations, and 
then a deal of good work can often be 
done at a very small sacrifice of time 
and trouble. So much by way of 
parenthesis. I take it class-discipline 
does not form part of this course, im- 
portant as it is and much as there is to 
be said about it. 

I now turn to the question of vocabu- 
larj^ and I am going boldly to recom- 
mend that this year a definite list of 
words be taken and steadily worked 
tlrrough. There are objections. It is 
rather dull work. There is danger of 
the boys’ vocabulary becoming some- 
what stereotyped and lacking in variety. 
Furthermore, no list has so far been 
compiled, nor is any likely to be com- 
piled, which can be expected to meet 
the approval of all teachers as to length 
and selection of words. Still, we can 
no longer get on without a good work- 
ing vocabulary. The boys’ chronic 
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deficiencj'- in this respect has troubled 
me more than anytliing else, and I have 
not found out how to Brnmount the 
difficulty, if it is surmountable. It is 
some comfort to know from inquirj’^ 
that there seems to be the same standing 
difficulty in French. 

None of the books, Lodge’s elaborate 
attempt or the Basis Latina, etc., are 
really at all satisfactory. So I use the 
Central Welsh Board’s Matriculation list 
of words. It is quite simple and straight- 
forward ; there is at least nothing that 
wants cutting out; and, though there 
are some serious omissions, we can 
easily supplement from our reading-book 
and unseen work. It provides us with 
a list of about 1700 words, many of 
which are of course already known. Of 
recent years I have worked steadily 
through ’this list in the fourth year of 
Latin, and I arrange for the boys a 
system of signs to be put after each word, 
by which they can see at a glance those 
which they have always known, tliose 
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which they did not know when they 
started the list but have now learnt, 
and those which they have learnt and 
forgotten. It’s a dull job and can’t 
be made interesting. We have to get 
our class to tackle it as a dull job, 
telling the boys that we know it to be 
such but that it will repay them in the 
end. The result will begin to manifest 
itself in the unseen translation lesson 
before verj’^ long, and as soon as the boys 
know the work pays — ^Yorkshire boys, 
at any rate — ^they will put their backs 
into it. One warning is perhaps needed. 
Never allow the English to be written 
down opposite the Latin words. The 
reason for this I have explained in a 
previous paper. 

Perhaps the most important branch 
of the subject in the fourth year is the 
unseen translation. A piece of unseen 
is after all the supreme test of a boy’s 
knowledge of the language, and is almost 
as good a test of his ability as a Latin 
prose. There are plenty of good unseen 
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books. Shuckbui-girs passages' is as 
good a one as I know for oiir purpose. 
INIost of his selected pieces arc of 
about the requisite difficulty, and many 
of them have some intrinsic interest 
of their own. Some of them arc un- 
fortunately adaptations, but I suppose 
that cannot be helped. 

What then is the best method of pro- 
cedure ? I do not think it is any use at 
all to ask the boys to make a ^NTitten 
translation to begin with. The result 
is for the most part dreadfully thin and 
poor, and much valuable time is simply 
wasted. Neither will it do to fix on one 
or two boys, and more or less devote the 
lesson to these, in the futile hope that 
the rest are picking up information m 
the process. The best plan is to make a 
general viva vocc lesson of the unseen trans 
lation period, probably for two whole 
terms, before attempting written unseens. 
Proceed in this way. Have the piece 

» E. S. Shuckburgh, Passages from Latin Authors for 
Translation at Sight. 
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ead er most carefully three or four 
correcting faults which arise from 
^ punctuation, quantity, 

and so forth. Now ask for suggestions 

each of til meaning, encouraging 

ouipI ^ restrain somewhat the 
o^f ^^Jiort the weaker 

alrpori ^ proceedings will 

as tn 7 misapprehensions 

correct^T^^n^ construction, wliich we 

I^s at ’ by.the 

^ss at once. Next come such hints or 

ouslv a ^ ^ necessar}^ judici- 

as we sparingly introduced, 

St tW -til w! feel 

tlS S ? ^°^^thing to go upon, and 
to some the whole class is 

■”^th the do we proceed 

Sru- 1: at t,- 

»ther to L, 

senteuce, i.e. t„ separate 

’ • * spht it up hj'^ a sort of 
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analysis, bracketing, if necessary, clauses 
and phrases as dealt ndth or to be dealt 
with later — something of this kind 
rather than simply to translate. Finally 
we elicit the translation either of each 
sentence as it occirrs or of the piece as 
a whole as the final operation. In- 
numerable details arise which I cannot 
go into. For instance, a judicious use 
of that extremely valuable English verb 
to “ thingumbob,” and of the equally 
valuable noun a “ whatyomnaycallit 
will often carrj^ us through a crisis, and 
wiU lead to the correct guess. Use these 
good old English words freely. They 
have classical sanction, as in the well- 
known version of the Arab paean There 
is only one whatshisname and^thmgum- 
bob’s' his whatyoumaycallit,” and so 
you need not be afraid of them. Always 
try this last resource before allowing 
your class finally to give up a passage. 
All such dodges are tricks of the trade. 
You doubtless have your own, and i 
need not describe more of them. I on y 
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want here to lay down the general prin- 
ciples, first, that it is useless to leave 
the boys floundering unaided in an un- 
seen, and secondly that we have to get 
the intelligences of the whole class con- 
centrated on the work, not merelv those 
of two or three individual boys. ' 

I firmly believe in the viva voce un- 
seen until we are well on in the year, 
lere had better be no written work at 

L term, unless, perhaps, 

the translation of the pieces 
written out at the end of the whole 
process There is much to be said for 
p an. In the third term ghm ' 
another period v^eekly to unseen transla- 

WPV Tt written in the usual 

meS, ^nti’oduce another step in the 

in • ° begin by work- 

mg m careMly selected pairs, a'^pah- to 

ability. Two heads are better than one 
other^%^H so”fiething from the 

TuL ^ke working 

pans, and we should certainly avail 
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ourselves of the predilection uhen vc 
can do so with advantage. I have often 
envied the physics master his work m 
the practical physics laboratory, where 
this working in pairs seems to be t 
regular order of the day. It must be a 
great asset to him, and I expect it is a 
ver>^ "ood thing indeed for the boys. 
The third and last stage in unseen trans- 
lation comes when wc leave the boys 
each to his own resources. Nowadays 
I have a perfectly clear notion, when 1 
begin the year’s work, of what is going o 
happen before the end of it, and am 
watching carefully for the time to arnve 
when lean introduce the various steps 
which lead up to the final stage of the 
written unseen. I do not ^ay I am 

by any means satisfied. Butthisidosay 

tLt I was utterly dissatisBed untd I 

evolvedaperfeetlyweU-definedsehemefor 

the treatmenfof unseen ^mnsMion fron 

thebeginning to the end of the firs y 
which it forms a definite part of the 
of a class. It took a long time to get it 
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an3rthing like right, but I am securing 
better results now. 


can remember quite well the days 
w en I used to set a class down to 
wn mg unseen in the old way, then 
ga her up the papers at the end of the 
lesson and take them home with me 
o correct laboriously where there was 
mos y nothing to correct; and I can 
pleadings of the boys on 
. ® ^oUo’mng day : “ I could not make 
pfn ^ know the words,” 

T o’ ^ T ^ despaired, and so did 

, and when they were in for an examina- 
on which aUowed a choice between set 
books and unprepared translation, • I 
former, not because I 
from 

is stm difficulf 

j j it makes rather heavy 

demands on the teacher in class, aS 

Sf thcT/™ ““S’* “ 

y do come ; only, however if 

theht"^ ‘r’* «-T>oys how 

knowledge, and do not leave them 
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to learn how to apply it themselves; 
if, in fact, we engender some sort of 
confidence as carh’ as we can. A co 
league of mine is a bit of a fatalist as to 
unreen. He always maintains that the 
art of translating imsecn comes, sooner 
or later, suddenly “ with a click (that s 
his own expression). I believe there is 
something in what he says. But my 
point is, that we can get the “ click 
to come sooner rather than l^ter i we 
take the work in the sort of way I la^vc 


described. 

Next, as to authors. For fom'th-yea 
boys we have a much wider range from 
which to choose, Vergil and perhaps 
Tibullus, as wcU as Ovid, for verse, 
Caesar, Cicero (the easier 
philosophical works), Livy an ^ , 

at least for prose. We shaU probabty 
choose VergU for verse and the Jenet 
is the best for boys of fifteen. I 
certain half books more smta e 
any one whole book, e.g. the s a 
Books II. and V., the last half of BookX., 
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and the CamiUa part of XI. In these 
passages the narrative, while not exactly 
preponderating over the sentiment, is 
nevertheless rather more marked, and 
^ h boys of fifteen that is helpful. 
Professor Conway has shown us how a 
esson in Vergil should be given. I am 
going to invite comparison with that 

Snr:- only this- 

vnnr ^opetition when reading 

your verse author. 

For the prose author of this year 

nintr nr, ' The boys are begin- 
these authorrwifi'b ^ composition, and 
the whole than 

The nro icero or anything else. 

5 historical or narr»3fiir« 4- j 

you will be able , " 
your authors in 

Not that connexion with them. 

style Thn - of any particular 

^re Mill at least be more 
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likclilioorl of some similarity of phrMC- 
ologj’ and matter to help you. Th 
Latin which is being read is li™" , 
leave an impression on the boys mmds 
however indcrmnblc it may ic, w' 
unconscious they may ic o i 
want to get this reacting even m the 
smallest way on their prose 
as soon as possible. Hence I hke i^y 
prose author to be of the kind winch 
gives the best chance of this react, o . 
Ld I therefore rather eschew C ceio 
PHnv etc in this year. If 

Catiline. teLrill actually 

many pieces tor proa of 

provide ‘he boys 

sho^ving that in 

of expression, phr 
their author. Such P 
into their composition, a 

probability lie future, 

nevertheless augur we credit. 

and deserve commendation and jd 

Somehow the Catiline orations 
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to 'R-orks of Cicero seem 

sort of f 7 readily to this 

correlate the possible to 

teaching so n subjects in our 

various branched correlate the 

I prefer to read subject, 

fourth year. Th Sallust in the 

them hiffhlv r. 7 Vf 

^vriters, who m u interesting 

^oys, at any rate^i appeal to 

their works which portions of 

„ This year. wMe 

jingoistic sMe! “ «-e 

in the main the princ^ follow 

itr/” *''= 

last paper. Thctjp • . ®®on m mv 

»*% reeapiwt ^ 

ttn old tendency to t^l^T ' ““M 

the hterarjr side anr? ^^Pha- 

matter : do eveq,thina vn ' 

-on, to hri„,The’”fer,-.^in 
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narrative ^’ividly to the boys minds 5 
ealUng attention to topography, by using 
maps and plans of battles and marc ics 
or drawing them roughly on the oar 
Have a photograph of the Roman forum 
handy for reference, in particular * > 
arc doing Sallust, though it is a 
useful, or a wall-map for use with either 
of the authors. Sometimes you can 
get a Uttle scene acted before the rest 
of the class by a few of its more spirited 
members. I can remember havmg 
drawings made now and then 
like Hannibal’s passage of the 
of the divers introducing 00 
Sphacteria for the besieged Lacedae- 
monians. Which reminds me 
quite a good thing if Thucydides is being 

Ld side by side with Livy ; 
not be afraid that you are reading 

much history. , 

But I cannot hope to mention a tent 

part of what the teaeher can do m 
Lnslation lesson if he display s the same 
quiekness and alertness as he exp 
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from the boys. It would take far too 
long to illustrate in detail from selected 
passages, but I will mention one or two 
speeific instances of the w'aj’" in which 
we can constantly brighten up the work. 

, Sallust we come to the 

brilliant description of Sempronia, we 
do not hesitate to dwell on it : it needs 
translation. We point out 

whom T/ ^ Tacitus, 

^ they will ver}^ likely be reading 
next year imitated Sallusts ooco • 

f o, 

boys about Nero). Read « f, ^ \ 

of Tacitus’ chapter to ft 

They will be t-f T ^ like, 

iney wiU be keenly interested. I have 

tried It and know it is so O. ^ 

that Froude’s Caesar ■' ° note 

boys enjoy. Rut the ^ 

chapters Ld\ "" «ght 

chapters, and you will find some who 

take your advice and borrow the\ ? 

from their public library. Oraaain 

you come to the Faesulae pail de 
the modem Fiesole to them, ie^ th 
how the steam tram mns there n 
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days from Florence, and so on ; when 
the conspirators are put to dctith tell 
them about the Tullianum, wliat it looks 
like now, and that Jugurtha called 
it a cold bath. (Tell the boys about 
Jugurtha. He was an interesting person- 
ality.) Catiline’s hesitation to enlist the 
slaves in his army gives you another 
lead. So does the question of the ad- 
visability of putting Roman eitizens to 
death, which was illegal. Remind them 
of St. Paul’s plea of Roman citizenship 
in the Acts of the Apostles. Show them 
how Cicero’s action subsequently injured 
him, and was used by his opponents as 
a handle to drive liim into exile. n 
so, too, yvitli the Livy. These and the 
literary points wlrich constantly arrse 
are to form the staple of our talks wrth 
the boys apropos of the translatron 
lesson, not points of grammar and 
syntax, which are to be reduced to a 
minimum, though these, of course, are 
not to be excluded altogether. In ee , 
the latinity of Sallust will call for com- 
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ment, and we shall show how Caesar 
would probably not have approved of 
some of Lh’y’s constructions, while we 
have also to make certain that the Latin 
is thoroughly understood. I do not 
want anything neglected. My point is 
that in a translation period prominence 
is to be given to the other side of our 
work. 

One thing I am rather fond of doing 
when we are reading the prose author, 
and that is, marking phrases which I call 
“useful for proses.” It is practically, 
all I ask the boys to do in the way of 
maldng notes as they read at this stage. 
They are hardly capable of making their 
own notes at present, and I leave the 
task of showing them how to do that 
till the following year, Avhen they may 
be taking set books for an examination 
or when in any case they must begin to 
form some habit of annotation. But 
to mark in their texts what I call the ’ 
“ useful for proses,” and perhaps to list 
them up in their notebooks, forms the 
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beginnings of a sort of phrase-book 
which soon comes in handy. The ex 
penditurc of time is negligible, illy 
remark is practically always confine 
to the words “ useful for proses , the 
boys^ duty is merely to underline an 
enter up in their notebooks. 

And now another point to which I 
attach great importance. Do not pre 
pare your lesson beforehand. Here 1 
am on dangerous ground. I know I am 
saying something which is against a 
the rules of teaching. But, believe me, 
the careful preparation of a lesson be ore 
hand, at any rate to the extent of know- 
ing more or less exactly what you pro- 
pose to do and say next day in c as^ 
tends to rob your lesson of freshness an 
vitality. You arc not going to give a 
lecture : you are taking a lesson— two 
totaUy different things. When you are 
taking a lesson the inspiration of the 
moment is worth a hundred 
much as the rehearsed part. n 
must feel your way as you go. I 
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believe much in the carefully prepared 
lesson. It may save you from some 
periods of unprofitable teaching, but at 
far too great a cost, namely, at the fcost 
of the inspiration of the class-room, upon 
which you have in the main to rely. 

or myself I never prepare a transla- 
tion lesson singly. I read through the 
authors set down for the term’s work 


some time beforehand, and after that I 
rust to what I have called the inspira- 
lon o the moment. How can stewing 
oyermght on a lesson which you are to 

tion for that lesson ? I believe tLt such 

vitality. It May miss file altogether, 
as It caniiot take account of the uulno™ 
factors which wiU be present at the time 

f ?r r “ M tlm^ 

of the boys I had almost said the 
weather), and it may easily end i„ the 
one .unforgivable sin. dullness on the 

part of the teacher. I am sure that to 

enter the class-room with a cut and dried 
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plan of ■what you arc going to do is, so 
far as a translation lesson goes, a mistake. 
That Avav comes “ the drilled, dull lesson 
forced doAVu ■word by word,"’ which 
Byron tells us made him hate Horace 
so. Until you can trust yourself, of 
course you must rigidly prepare, but the 
sooner you can rely upon adapting 3 0m- 
self to circimi stances, the sooner jmu 
can cultivate a sort of flexibility in the 


handling of your class, the more will you 
be master of the situation, the more 
effective will be your teaching. IMecham- 
cal lessons learnt and delivered by rote 
won’t do at all. At the best they may 
save you from a few quite unimportant 
misfortunes, such as some hesitation m 
finding the exact Enghsh equivalent 
required for a Latin phi-ase, or even 
from suddenly realising that you have 
forgotten the meaning of a Latin word. 
Boys will not lose confidence m a good 
teacher for that, and I am not sure la 
it is not even preferable that they so 
watch you going through the process o 
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getting a satisfactory rendering rather 
than that they should be presented Avith 
one ready made. If yoti hesitate, sug- 
gestions will come from the boys them- 
selves fast enough. They won’t come 
at all, if you don’t. The doctrine of the 
infallibility of the teacher is wrong, and 
you can always tell one of the many 
good stories of quite elementary blunders 
perpetrated even by great classical 
scholars, if you find yourself in a corner. 
If you remember nothing else that I 
have said in the course of these papers, 

j ° will remember this: 

ever specifically prepare a transla- 
tion lesson for any form beloAv a VI,” 

I am glad I have got that over. It 
IS one of the things which I wanted to 
say but which I did not know whether 
I daied venture to say. But I have 
undertaken to tell you what my oAvn 
expenenee lias tauglit me, irrespeetive of 
whether it fits in with modern doctrine. 
To tcaehei-s like yourselves, manifestly 
keen upon your work, or else you would 
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not Le here, 1 fed 1 can safdy slate . 
bdief, however heterodox it may soun • 

I do not say I drould give the same 
advice to every one. If upon tnal > ou 
find that you agree with me, you an 
can continue to profit by our c iseo » 
and we can afford to snap our fingeis at 

the theorists. , 

Bcforc I leave the question o 

tion there is one other thing " 
say. Unless you are prepanng a^set 
book for an examination, i 
advisable to skip. You may of jmse 

injure Iho U,j 3 higher 

the work as a vhoie, 

artistry of jt;", and 

case going to appeal 

you iviU lose nrthmg. T 

trom our Sallust ana j ^ 

mentioned, you may ^ ^ Jjop- 

tbe boys, Sallust’s r6sam6 ot t e J 

ment o£ Borne douui 

masterly as it is- 

passages ivhieb you “"-y ih- 

Siinilarly Livy’s long chapters. 
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ing the ominous portents wliich were 
reported at the opening of the Hanni- 
a lan War, may go, though they have 
an unmense antiquarian interest. Some 
o the omens are amusing, and jmu may, 
ot course, rapidly translate yourself, but 
le time and labour of the boys would 
e ill spent upon such passages. In fact, 
m rea ng such works, we may often 
with advantage keep to the main narra- 

auZ the 

W of I don’t think 

bojs of fifteen often will. Thev like to 

get on with the story. 


Tart II 

We have now to find out if „ 
the bast method of taekliog tatin pC 
compos.t.on It fa a very difficult 
and as u^al there fa nothing like havrng 
a perfectly ele^-cut notion to start witt 
Of what IS in front of us, and of what- 
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Avc may expect, to achieve in n year \\ith 
a class of fair average capacity. To 
begin with, there is often a preliminary 
stage in which the boys vail appear to 
suffer from a sort of collapse of then 
faculties. However good their sentences 
may have been, they seem to be paraly sc 
when confronted with tlicii first e« 
pieces of consecutive prose. At cas , 
I suppose vour experience has been the 
same as mine. T'ou know ho^\ wrong 
sequences come one after the o 
passives arc cheerfully put ac ivc, 
genders and other concords are goil) 
ignored, the commonest rules o 
Agent, exTiressions oC time ‘‘"f so forth, 
go by the board, and even subjects and 
objects appear in the most ,vend easej 
The same disease reappears later o , 
anything in a more acute fo™ 
rve start verse cornposmon. Th«e . 
nothing to be done but to ^ 

till convalescence sets m. 
few weeks of \ ® 

tlnrough, and I merely mention the phase 
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to enter the one necessar}'^ warning, 
namety that we must make quite sure 
that our own disappointment is not 
followed by the diseouragement of the 
hoys. In this* preliminaiy stage we 
must simply exercise a forbearing 
patience and make it om* main aim to 
lestore confidence as soon as possible. 
Let us now try to get a clear view of 
"hat we may expect to achieve in Latin 


prose composition by the end of the year 
with boys of fourteen. I should on 
principle not aim very high. My motto 
would stiU be “ slow but sure,” and I 
s ou tiy to keep the work well within 
the capacity of the boys while giving 

lanT " 


I have said already that it is of little 
use to try to cultivate the art of ^vu*iting 
in a particular style, much less in a 
variety of styles at this stage. Before 
this can be attempted the boys will havo 
to have read much more LtensiX 
and that with closer attention to stylistic 
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points. It belongs to the more advanced 
work with boys who are specialising. 
We stick to the old saying: “ T'ou 
cannot teach a child to run before it mn 
walk.” Similarly the dilhculty of build- 
ing up a really long “ period ” as it is 
called prevents us from doing anything 
more than indicate and practise tic 
most elementary steps which will eventu- 
ally lead to the mastery of that ar'. 
Thirdly, we should avoid confronting 
the boys with pieces which show too 
^vidc a difference in thought and expres- 
sion from anything found m Latin 
authors of the classical peiio . n P 

of mere words we ought not to go much 

outside the basic vocabidary 

boys are now o{ 

as recommended m an earliei pa 
this paper. Neither ean we do much m 
the way ot rhythm, a thmg wh.eh comes 
very late. A little we can and ought 
to do, as I will indicate in a mO""'"*- 
These points will illustrate on re 
tive. side the kind ot thing to avoid in 
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this first year of consecutive proses. On 
the other hand, we must insist on the 
preferenee in Latin for the concrete as 
against the abstract, for verbs instead 
of noims, for subordination instead of 
co-ordination, the grouping of subsidiary 
Ideas round one central thought, for the 
emphasising of this central thought, for 
compactness instead of looseness, for 
n icating the connexion between sen- 
ences where English usually leaves the 

We must insist 

ness and 'Ji-'eot- 

downright 

matter-of-factness. Lastly, we mar on 
the question of rhvtlim ^ " 

tion to the end of the 
out that in the vari!o 
sentence there should be 
. at balance. ^ attempt 

-ssr*;;— ™’ “ 
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(1) Avoid short sentences. 

(2) Avoid inctuphorical expressions. 

(3) Be concrete, not abstract. 

(4) Get at the iicdrock meaning an 

express that. 

(5) :Mark the connexion. 

(0) Aim at clearness. 

(7) Aim at compactness. 

(8) Aim at balance in clauses and 

phrases. 

And I should be disposed to add— 

(9) Avoid rapid changes of sub3cct. 


Now I think we can sec that we shall 

bvt n,eans be overtaking tte hoys or 

expecting too mneh ot them if deerfe 

to speeialise on these eight or mn p 

xreav I do not say my 
dm-mg the > ear f ou might 

points are the best, borne oi y e 
prefer to drop some and “‘“duee othci^ 
Ly list selected would be open to 

erweism from <>"= “ 

another. Wiat I do say .8, P 

your mind clearly at the outset ho 
^ueh you will try to achieve m the 
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course of the year under specific headings, 
make sure that 5mu do not attempt too 
much rather too little than too much— 
and let your class know as soon as 
practicable that, though you mention 
many other points as they arise in the 
course of correcting work, you expect 
them to pay attention to the particular 
points which you have selected, and that 
you will always give credit in your 
marking for the observance of those 
points. I said let your class know as 


soon as practicable. As a matter of 
ac six oy seven out of my own suggested 
f ' Pyobability, Sse in 

set l\r ° Latin prose which you 
set- JMy own lief io • i 
1-1 T j simpl3r the one 

which I find works best at present I 

shall alter It at once if fiirfi, ^ ^ 

Trip T r. . ® ” further experience 

tells me I can improve it or add to it 

or If you can perform that kind offlS 

for me But at present, if I oan get the 

principles which are represented by t 

pretty well instilled into the boys’ mind, 
by the end of the year, while eaitag 
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attention to point-s of idiom ^ . 

as they occur and oho securing a a 
standard of accuracy in giammai < 
syntax-if 1 achieve this I am ucl 

satisfied with my years ^vo^k. ^ i 
so much usually can be achieved, and xt 
forms a very fair foundation upon v Inch 
the real edifice of Latin prose can 
erected in future years. 

Lot me now indicate (I -.11 try to be 

brief) the method of instn.ct.on .sh.eh 

^ ''it is too carlv to put a book on Latin 
it IS wo caiiv r books 

prose into a boy s han . 

go far too much m every- 

introductions, ' books. Collect 

thing. confine yourself to 

your and narrative type 

pieces of an hist 

and to pieces which te ^ 

with some conversation 

a collection of 

Responsions, which does 

eept that the English is -t ^ 

good (which is rather a pi Yh 
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supplement with a few pieces selected 
by myself from such books as Curzon’s 
Monasteries of the Levant. That’s the 
kind of book in which to look for them. 
If j’^ou don’t know the book, look and 
see for yourselves. Incidentally you 
will thank me for introducing you to a 
real pleasure. 


As you dictate the piece set for prose, 
you may, of course, give a few words or 
lints, or have a passage underlined as 
a warning that there is a trap or an 
opportunity for applying a rule, which 
the ctos would othcnvise miss. You 
don t tell them e.xactly what yon are 
Mang of; you leave them to find it 
out. Instruct the boys that they are 
o con inue to give the necessary short 
analysis m the margin. This is still 
essentrf, more so than ever,- otherwise 
you will never know which mistakes are 
due to wrong processes of thought and 
which to deficient knowledge, forgetful 
ness, or other causes. I regard S as" 
of the utmost importanee, and wish to 
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cmplmsisc it. A-t you correct ii Loj 
version you want as far »» y™ 
matcli port passu with tlic boy s min 
It is no use marking blunders, nor y e 
explaining why Ibcy ore wrong, nor y’C 

gbing the corrections. Blunders don I 
lisappear that way. We want to knmv 

how they arose, ’nren we can dra' " “ 
the mischief at the source ’V | 

the thinking ^ been too httlc 

I am trjdng to make ^ 

msisted upon. I w 

emphasise 't- ^ j ^rfiod. The 

pnnciple of all icac g ^ tremend- 

mathematical ttoche 

ous pull over us 1^ 

see the working who did 

Tlnnkofanari—m^^ 

■'Tnlft^SSranswersdownonthe 

make mueh progre • „ ^ • g^jemises 

mentallythec^e<A^™r„f^ 

StoMemiethanthat.Jhe 
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analog}'- does not quite hold, but it will 
serve to illustrate what I mean. I want 
something from the boy in his Latin 
prose which will correspond to the work- 
ing of the sum in aritlimetic or algebra, 
and the brief analysis in the margin is 
the best thing I have yet been able to 
defuse. 

Consider the following. I set a prose 
for fourth-year boys last June whieh 
egan . When the Romans besieged 
rumentum and the city was reduced 

• t- ®^^^emity, two slaves escaped 

m o le camp of the besiegers.” Here 
IS the beginning of a boy’s version: 

7nam cum Grumentum obsidclanU 

uo s^i ifi castra ohsidentium 

V^Sng^uM.- Now ordinarily speaking 
I doubt -whetliPT- T .,1 n , ^ 

nnv cr.r+ r 1 ^ should have made 

sny sort of niarlc ao’^incf- i • 

With twenty proses to n 

1 ^ Proses to correct it would 

hardly be worth while to do more tlian 

pomt out that oi^iereni would be 

1^1 safer than oiMant, assuming 

that tlie elass knew that a nm-elause 
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expressing the date has the inclicatnc. 
Anything further I should consider as 
belonging to advanced syntax, and there 
fore not suitable for treatment at this 
stage, and, as I say, I doubt whether, 
ordinarily speaking, I should have mac c 
any sort of mark against this boy s 
“cum obsidebant.” H I did, 
probably be “ subjunctive safer.” Bu 
-note this carefully-the boy’s marginal 
analysis gave “ Inverse cum. I 
leave you to realise the extreme import- 
ance of that. Here is the prose, if you 


would like to see it. ^ 

So much tor the teachers port m 
setting the prose. Now as to correetmg. 

I aiume that we , shall have to take 
the versions home with us. Classes a e 
too large nowadays to pemit of om 
going ttaough his prose with 
vidual boy. Tta ptoses must be 
eorreeted at home and then given back , 
and all we shall be able to do is to 
mention a tew points to each particulai 
boy in connexion with his piece as we 
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return it, (I am assuming we have a 
class numbering about twenty-five.) 
We shall have to make a kind of lecture 
of the lesson. Arrange therefore a 
system of scoring mistakes by signs, the 
significance of which the boys will under- 
stand. For instance, I make a cross for 
a bad blunder, a half cross for a rather 
bad mistake, a line through the word 
for an ordinary mistake, a line under- 
neath for a distinct weakness, a few dots 
xmderneath for something rather weak, 
and a wavy line for wrong order. Any 
system will do ; think one out and keep 
to it. Next have another permanent 
method of indicating the character of 
the mistake Avhen you wish to indicate 
it. Mine is, G. for gender, C. for case. 
No. for number, W.S. for wrong sequence, 
A.P. for active for passive and vice versa, 
Intr. for intransitive verb, P. of S, for 
part of speech, K. of C. for kind of clause, 
MX. (Main Line) for an ablative absolute 
instead of a participial phrase in the 
accusative, and a fcAv others like, Wliy 
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Ablative ? ; Ask me ; which last means 
that the bov is to make certain by a 
question in ‘class that he understands 
the point. Again I only illustrate by 
giving you my own scheme. Don t 
write in much yourself; a few im- 
provements only ; as a rule no aetua 
corrections. Lastly, put the necessary 
plus 1 or plus 2, to show your apprecia- 
tion of an obvious effort to apply any 
of the eight or nine chief points of sty e 
which we decided we were going to pay 
attention to this year-, plus 1 for the 
mere attempt, plus 2 if the attempt is 


also successful. 

Now I appear with my bunch ot 
marked proses before the class, and 
hand them back in order, making a ten 
comments to each boy, getting other 
boys, perhaps, to correet glaring eiiors, 
and taking advantage of any opportunity 
for general instruction. The individua 
attention I give to each boy will not need 
to be over long, as my scheme of marking 
does a good deal for me. In partic ai 
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I call attention to any faults wliich have 
been common to a number of papers, 
and talk about them. Sometimes I 
prefer to have a preliminary talk about 
these, especially if they require illustra- 
tion on the blackboard or more detailed 
discussion. Usually I can carry in my 
head the names of the boys I am after, 

or I can easily make a list of them as I 
correct. 


4 . 1 , construct jmm* own version on 
e oard before the class, with explana- 
tions as you write it up. Above all 
lings on t come to the class with a 
V 1 ^^^^ version done beforehand. 

must make the version 
for the first time before the boys. Quite 
frequently the right term wiU not lur 
to you, and you will get something you 
don t quite hke; at least, I hope to 
goodness you are not so clever tha^ this 
vail never be the case. If you are all 
I can say is you are too clever to be a 
good teacher ; quite a possibility. Then 
jrou wiU explain why you don’t like your 
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turn, and you will correct it to some 
thing else, thrashing the thing out m 
front of the boys. Sometimes, I hope, 
you will not be able to get exact y la 
vou want, and will have to leave some- 
thing with which you arc dissatisfied. 
Then you will explain that, if you oxc 
in such a difficulty, many a long year 
will have to elapse before the hoys cua 
arrive at anything like perfection. o 
vnll further repeatedly alter the 
struction of your sentences ^ 

ways, the ovdev oi your xvox^^ 

Cr;:^o;intro„tott..eboy^inas 

nLrly as possible the same way as j or 

m iinvp done if you had been sittmg 
Avould have done u y reallv 

at home at your desk. ^ y 

good in the boys’ proses you sWd try 

to incorporate in your own vers^om 

there are enough good ^ . nd 

enable you .vith some adjustmento and 

additions to turn out a version 
body of which looks more as 
from the class than from yourself, y 
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version is thereby’', I do not say the better, 
but the more effective for its purpose. 
The principle is that you are to show the 
class the processes, and not to present 
them with a piece which onl}'^ shows the 
result of the processes. And you must 
show the processes with the piece which 
the boys have themselves done. The}'^ 
are usually shown by way of demonstra- 
tion with a totally different piece which 
the boj'-s have not done, but this is 
fai less effective. Neither should your 
veisions necessai'Uy be the best jmu can 
turn out. Versions should continually 
be good Latm of course, but not so very 
much above the standard which the boys 
can reach. The boys should feel that with 
a little effort and application they ought 
to be able to arrive at that standard 
themselves. In fact your version should 
be the carrot in front of the donkey’s 
nose! A polished Latin version im- 
measiwably beyond the reach of the 
understanding of the class is of no use 
at all at tliis stage. I am doubtful about 
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its usefulness «t sti^gc. lIoue\ • 
that may be, the boys cannot at presen . 

appreciate the finer points o 
i^om, ami style. You will get far bcttci 
results if your versions arc as a gen 
rule of what seems to be an ‘ 
able standard. And let me J^pcat Gmt 
they must be constructed m front of t e 

class. I have used the same form or me 

score of passages them 

::dintf.='^.formquit.di«crc„tcon- 

sidcrations apply- questions. 

^ I stiU not made clear in the 
Any own copy you 

boys’ proses onswer to such 

finally J./^ou think it worth 

questions. A 

,vhae you hu if„„e-u'ork, OTth 

and learnt by ^ particularly 

special L of chief 

those which belong 

points mentioned above, and v m „ 
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should yourself underline as you work 
at the board. 

I fear I have been rather long, but I 
hope not unjustifiably so when we re- 
member how extremely important it is 
to get a good start in Latin prose. We 
are creating the beginnings of scholar- 
ship. There is going to be at least semi- 
specialisation next year, and we must 
know what boys we can honestly recom- 
mend to adopt a elassical career. The 
early progress in Latin prose will help 
us probably more than anything else. 
It is such a test of ability. 

In speaking of composition in the 
fourth year, I have so far confined my- 
self to a discussion of the beginnings of 
Latin prose. But you must not suppose 
me to think that we can dispense entirely 
with praetice in sentences. It is still 
quite necessary to find for this purpose, 
say, half a period fortnightly. I like to 
do this work viva voce, having the Latin 
written on the board by the boys them- 
selves. The other plan is to set two or 
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three sentences •n'ith ench i)iecc of piost, 

Jis is iisnallv done in exnniinnlion pnpcjs 

of Lower Ccrlincatc or Matriculation 

standard. But the syntactical points 

come out belter in the viva voce work, 

especially if we make the boys tivlk about 

the sentences as they translate thein 

before writing them dow’U on iLc ac v 

board. Blackboard work is importan' 

and I often think too little of it is oni^ 

I once asked a boy in «'e Bradford 

Grammar Sebool, after he had won h.s 

classical scholarship at the Un.vei^. 

whether he could fix on any particulai 
Whether n ^ 

Tonrhim the most good in "s- 

i^f^bcirgenret^x 

rusxxrintsfxx 

iind we had continued rvlth it in lei 
fourth year for the mva voce work m 
For a set of boys who have 
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not already used the Bradle)'-, I keep a 
collection of sentences of my oum, which 
we take at the rate of four or five a week 
pretty steadily throughout the year. 
After all, our elementary proses will 
scarcely give sufficient practice in the 
constructions, and this supplementary 
exercise work is essential, though there 
need be very little of it. 

A point of method arises here which 
I should like to mention. I am con- 
vinced that it is most advisable that 
boys should sec wi'ong work as seldom 
as possible. They are bound to lieav it 
of course. But they should j^ractically 
never see it, and then onlj’^ their own. 

I said in an earlier paper that in ele- 
mentary work the teaeher should do 
eveiything he ean to provide tliat the 
boys’ written exercises should require 
as little correcting as possible, even to 
the extent of ha'^^ing them, if ncccssarv, 
done viva voce in class or on the black- 
board, before they arc set t-o be written. 

I told you that I always begin in this 
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^vay in elementary Greek, 
reason I am against the met me o 
correcting work by changing the m ' 
and letting the boys mark one ano ici 
exercises, with the teacher dictating _ 
correct version. For the same 
look upon cpicstions in an cxaimna 
paper which set faulty sentences ' 
corrected as an entirely 

form of test. And so in this lour h > car, 

when all our exercise work is ^ 

the blackboard, I msisk as u^s 

the necessary ‘ Faults 

before the Latin IS wrdt 

are to be y. ^^^out the sentence, 

this prchminaiy ta rlown in front 

When the Latin is 
of the class, it i ^ ^ 

ter as I can prov.de tha xtshaU 

yevse out. 

appearmg. ^4- it I cannot say that 

r^rttJrS^an.-- 

:s;;:^“rrxr.h=.4e 
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sure that all boys get something of feel- 
ing for rh3rtlini and music from verse 
composition, which can be obtained in 
no other yvay. That tliis feeling for 
rh 3 d:hm cannot be fully acquired from 
the reading or learning by heart of verse 
authors unaccompanied b3’' the opposite 
process of vTiting verse, will, I think, , 
be conceded b3'^ any one Avho has taught 
verse composition. And further, I am 
doubtful whether even the rhythm of 
prose can really be fuUy appreciated by 
oys who have done no verse composi- 
tion. So I like to give all boys their 
chance, bearing in mind that only those 
ivill proseeute the study who show earl3'' 
promise. With a weekl}’^ lesson, I can 
n out usually in a 3mar, . certainly 
before they have been at it for two full 
years, which boys will dearly profit by 
sticking to verse composition for the 
rest of their school career. Now ive 
must be aWe to decide this point quite 
early m VI. form days. Greek verse 
will begin a year later than Latin. We 
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must uot slart both nt the same 
For these reasons it is clearly V 

to set apart a wecUIy lesson for LaUn 

verse in the fourth year. 

I suspect I am addressing cac 
who mostly come from schoo s u ' 
Verse at ell is tought. 1 slmll 
content mvsclf vith referring very Inietl> 

“l i have found to be the «t 
TO ’i\nar a illustrative 

method of proceduic. 

lesson svhieh I am B"”® ^ 

Monday with a few boys w.U *ov wlm 

ve can achieve in t^^o > ear 

TJse no book to begm wrth. We ' 

firsttoteaeUthescans.onortJm^^^^^^ 

meter and sl,ould use the 

roles of prosody, 

’"“’’elite in making, Brst, halt 
comes PtaoUe pentametois, then 

lines, then lastly couplets, 

"nr — rranSons ‘from 

^“an&aabunda— iah 

iaonotfindtheproeesssoslow^.t- 

usually thought to be. By the 
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the second term, or earlier, I can take a 
simple English poem, from Burns for 
instance, give the paraphrase and a few 
■words only, and get six or eight verses 
done every ■o'eek in class. And the boys 
are quite ready for, saj', Gepp next year. 
They learn in their first year to 
choose for themselves for metrical reasons 
between et and -que, aorist and imperfect 
tense, the insertion and omission of pro- 
nouns and several small but important 
points besides. My actual plan towards 
the end of the first year is to give the 
paraphrase, get a couplet or two done . 
at home and then have others done iii 
class imder a time-limit, during which I 
give weaker bo3'^s a Iiint or two. It 
seems to Avork very well, and I find also 
that there are very fcAv boys who don’t 
like the verse lesson. 

Before I close this paper I just want 
to recommend to your notice a lesson 
Avhicli Ave introduce in this year at 
Bradford. T\Tien Ave have a good set 
of boA^s we set doAvn a fortnightly lesson ’ 
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for what we call mythology. H goes bs^ 
that name becansc wc take some of t ic 
Greek myths and the early legcnc ar> 
period of Rome ami use these as pegs 
upon which to hang a talk with the 30>. 
This fortnightly talk gives us an oppoi- 
tunity of introducing what 
described as some general work, ’ 
we do not limit ourselves in any resp , 
we can take up points uhici a 

the course of the in a 

and prosecute them more fu y 

more^nteresting wa>^.an 

wise be about 

tumty also _ and about 

the early J ctieal use, as it is 

The hie fo? a class to become 

most advi^ ,,.lnch 

familiar with, for 

they will so f q unseens. But the 

^tSals Se interests me less. What I 

F-he S. do is to use the mythology lessons 
at I^ave said, as a handle for a general 
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talk with the boys, in which I can try to 
rouse their imaginations, can chat to 
them about the Greek and Roman litera- 
tin-es and tell them how the one in- 
fluenced the other, talk to them about 
the Acropolis and the Forum and Crete 
and Hissarlik, and so on. Sometimes 
the mythology lesson takes the form of 
a definite lecture illustrated by lantern 
shdes. I am sure that a period such as 
I have described, in which the boys do 
not Imow what to expect, forms a very 
valuable relief in a fortnight’s work, and 
I recommend you to set down an 
occasional period; if you can afford the 
time, as one in vdiich 3'^ou feel entitled ' 
to do an3’thing j'^ou like as the spirit 
moves j’^ou. 


the end 
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